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HENRY DIETRICH VON BULOW’S VIEWS OF | 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, FROM A 
MILITARY AND CRITICAL POINT OF 
VIEW, WITH A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE. 


This author and military critic, the Ger- 
man Jomini, was in some respects one of the 
most remarkable men who appeared in Ger- 
many at the close of the 18th century. As 
he reviewed the military operations of our 
war for Independence, and by its dissection 
demonstrated wherein consisted the great- 
ness of Washington as a general, a bio- 
graphical notice of him is worthy of a place 
in a Historical Magazine devoted to Ameri- 
can annals. We propose to present a few 
details of his career, and a compilation of 
his views of the American Revolution, dated 
1797, fourteen years after the termination 
of hostilities. This paper is “interesting 
as the judgment of a man, who, although 
opposed in his theories of the philosophy ‘of 
strategy by Yomini, has so much distin- 
guished himself by his acumen and origi- 
nality in the vivisection of the military 
operations of the past and present, but more 
particularly of the latter.” 

Henry Dretricu von Butow* was born 
about 1760 at Falkenberg, in Mechlenburg, 
Prussia, of a family which had already 


furnished his native kingdom with many | 


distinguished statesmen and warriors. He 
was a younger brother of Count F rederick 
William von Biilow Count of Dennewitz, 
hero of Lukau, Gross-Beeren, and Denne- 
witz, three victories, each of which saved 


* The Dictionnaire de la Conversation, Paris, 
1857, calls him Henry Adam Baron de Bilow. 
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Berlin oun Senden. “He was a man of con- 
siderable talents, but his extravagant notions 
of men and things rendered his career an un- 
fortunate one. He was the de Guibert and 
Jomini of Prussia, and experienced a still 
more unhappy recompense for his sagacious 
warnings, and fulfilled predictions, than 
did the former, Lewis XVth’s minister of 
war, general, poet, and miscellaneous writer, 
in return for his proposed ameliorations in 


| military organization and tactics. 


He was educated at the Berlin Military 
Academy and thence passed, at the age of 
fifteen, into the Prussian Infantry. From 
this Arm, he was transferred into the Caval- 
ry Regiment of Reitzenstein. Subsequent- 
ly he devoted himself to the study of the 
authors of antiquity and the philosophical 
works of Rousseau, in a word, the cultiva- 
tion of the literary arts and sciences. These 
so worked upon his naturally restless and 
ambitious character, that the obscurity of a 
barrack became insupportable. In 1789, 
he repaired to the Netherlands, where the 
Belgian Insurrection, in which Van der 
Mersch displayed so much ability, and Van 
der Noot so much arrogance, in their revolt 
against Joseph II of Austria, seemed to 
open acareer to him conformable to his 
views. The high estimate placed at this 
time upon the Prussian, or Great Frederie’s, 
system of discipline, enabled him to get a 
command, but the prompt termination of this 
| ephemeral revolt soon destroyed all his 
hopes. Not finding any opportunity to dis- 
tinguish himself with his sword, he then re- 
turned to Berlin and undertook to org ganize 
a theatrical troop, but the scruples inspired 
by his aristocratic birth induced him almost 
immediately to renounce his projects as a 
manager. Thereupon in company with his 





older “brother, Henry William, he made a 
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voyage to North America, hoping to enjoy | 
there a liberty of which he complained he 
was deprived in his own country. Again his 
hopes appear to have been deceived, and re- 
turning to Hamburg, he thence undertook a 
commercial speculation to the United States, 
which turned out as badly as all his other 
projects. His active brain demanding con- 
stant excitement, he became a great partizan 
of the ideas of Swedenborg, preached this 
doctrine in America, and composed a work 
upon the Swedenborgian doctrines, which 
was published after his death, in 1809. 
Having lost his fortune, Bulow returned to 
France, and resumed his original profession. 
At this period he wrote his “ Republic of 
North America in its actual condition,” (2, 
vols., Berlin) 1797. About the same time 
the study of BarennorstTs “ considerations 
on the military art,” inspired him with the 
idea of subjecting this art to fixed princi- 
ples and geometrical rules, or, as another 
biographer expresses it, called his attention 
to the defects of the existing theory of war 
and suggested to him the necessity of giv- 
ing more solid bases to this science. With 
this intention he composed his “ Spirit of 
the system of modern war,” or “ Spirit of a 
new system of war,” published anonymous- 
ly, at Hamburg, 1799, (third edition 1835). 
H. A. Pierer in his noted German univer- 
sal lexicon, 5th volume, article Biilow, pages 
458-9, Altenburg, 1841, characterises Bii- 
low’s work as full of genius, and adds, that 
it excited an unusual sensation, and that it 
first established.the fundamental principles 
of strategy which he afterwards eliminated 





and modified or reduced to rule as they 
should be correctly recognized. The Bio- 
graphie Universelle, on the other hand, re- 
marks, that after having drawn in this trea- 
tise a false distinction between strategy and 
tactics, he reduced all military operations 
to the form of a triangle and deduced from 
this principle consequences which have 
been stigmatized, whether justly or not, as 
most strangely inconsistent, eccentric or 
even absurd. This work, which was diame- 
trically opposed to the existing system of 
modern warfare, occasioned much contro- 
versy. It was translated into French by M. 
Tranchant de Laverne, Paris, 1803, 


8vo. and notwithstanding the opposition 
and criticisms it evoked, had no little success 
in Germany. A number of Tacticians en- 
tered the lists against this system of Bulow, 
and French writers allege that General 
Jomini in particular demonstrated the de- 
fects of his Lines of Defence, destined to 
cover every assailable point by their extent, 
and of his excentric retreats, of which it 
would seem that the Prussians desired or 
intended to make an application in their 
deplorable retreat, after their disgraceful 
overthrow at Jena and Auerstadt, in 1806. 
Nevertheless, ‘ Bulow’s book had a great 
success, and this agreeable result induced 
him to return to Berlin, in the hope of 
receiving an appointment in the General 
Staff of the Prussian army, or in the De- 
partment of foreign affairs. He did not 
succeed, however, in obtaining it, and this 
failure obliged him to resort to his pen, 
as an author, for support. He first wrote 
on the subject of Money, after a Swedish 
author; Physical Welfare of a State, Berlin, 
1800; then he translated into German 
Mungo Parke’s Voyage, Hamburg, 1719; 
and during the winter of 1801, published 
the History of the campaign of the pre- 
ceding year, 1800, which he compiled in 
the Hamburg Gazette. This work, which 
bears the date of publication, Berlin, 1801, 
was translated into French by M. de Seve- 
linges, 1 vol. 8vo., Paris, 1804. In the 
preface to his translation, M. de Sevelin- 
ges, contrary to the usual custom in such 
cases, discussed, and it is said refuted in a 
very judicious manner, a part of Biilow’s 
system. After several difficulties, caused 
by his eccentricity, Biilow went over to 
England towards the end of 1801, and 
published, in London, the three first num- 
bers of a newspaper, which was then discon- 
tinued for want of support. Biilow, who 
had staked his subsistence on the success 
of this enterprise, incurred debts in con- 
sequence, which consigned him to the 
king’s bench (debtor’s) prison. His in- 
carceration lasted for several months. Hav- 
ing recovered his liberty, he went to Paris, 
where he remained for more than two 
years, giving out that he was charged with 
a diplomatic mission by the Germanic 
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id emanate 
Equestrian Order. Having rendered him- 
self an object of suspicion to the police, he 
was obliged to quit France; and reappeared 
at Berlin in 1804. Here he became in- 
yolved in a dispute which had arisen, and 
took an active part in it by publishing a 
work in favor of the French, entitled “ Na- 
poleon Bonaparte.” This created a general 
suspicion that he was a spy in the Empe- 
ror’s pay, and finding himself shunned by 
society, he resorted to his pen in order to 
procure the means of living, and he com- 
posed several works, which followed each 
other in rapid succession. 

1. Principles of Modern War, or Theroeti- | 
cal and Applied Strategy, deduced from the | 
system of Actual War, Berlin, 1805, 8vo. 

2. Elucidations of the preceding work, 
under the signature of a Prussian officer, | 
1805. 

3. New Tactics of the Moderns, as it 
should be, Leipzig, 1805, 2 parts, 8vo. 

4. Critical History of the Campaign (or 
Life) of Prince Henry of Prussia, Berlin, 
1805, 2 parts, 8vo. 

5. Foreshadowings of the Future, which | 
are, nevertheless, not to be considered as 
prophecies, written in April, 1801, and 
which will demonstrate their truthfulness, | 
or verify themselves in 1806. ‘“ Even before 
the opening of the war, Lieutenant Henry 
von Bulow a retired officer, the greatest 
military genius at that period in Germany, 
and, on that account misunderstood, fore- 
told the inevitable defeat of Prussia, and, 
although far from being a devotee, declared 
‘The cause of the national ignorance lies 
chiefly in the atheism and demoralization 
produced bythe government of Frederic II. 
‘The enlightenment, so highly praised in the 
Prussian States, simply consists in a loss of 
energy and power.’”’ (Bohn’s) Mentzel’s 
Germany, ILI, 240. 

(About this epoch, he issued his Monthly 
Military Sheet, not farther alluded to). 

6. Campaign of 1805, 2 parts, 8vo, place 
of publication not given, supposed to be 
Leipzig. 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
there appeared after his death “ Gustavus 
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Adolphus in Germany,” Berlin 1808, and | 
‘“ Nune permissum est,” a General view of | 
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Swedenborgianism, Philadelphia, (Berlin) 
1809. 

All these works are in German. The last, 
in which he seemed desirous of avenging 
himself for his exclusion from society, is stig- 
matised as a severe satire on public men 
and measures. To this publication, in which 
he had spoken ill of several powerful indi- 
viduals, may be attributed the origin of his 
misfortunes. The Russian and Austrian 
Courts preferred lively complaints in conse- 
quence, and his daring assertions determined 
the Prussian Court to arrest him. Advised to 
fly, Biilow refused, and was incarcerated, 
when the French were pushing forward in 
triumph upon Berlin, in August, 1806, in 
the Prison of the Provost Marshal. There 
his case was submitted to a commission of 
physicians, charged with examining into the 
condition of his brain. These declared that 
as the vital powers of M. von Bulow were 
exceedingly active, a longer detention 
would prove fatal to him, and that it was de- 
sirable that he should be set at liberty with 
the charge that he must be more circum- 
spect in future. No attention was paid to 


| this report of the physicians, and criminal 


proceedings were commenced against him, 
whose consequences were much aggravated 
by the manner in which he justified or de- 
fended himself. After the battle of Jena, so 
disgraceful to the Prussians, whose results 
he had predicted, von Bulow was transferred 
to Colberg. Thence he wrote to one of his 
friends ‘* Am I not, indeed, a prophet? Ac- 
cordingly, have they not treated me even as 
a veritable Ezekiel?” 

The whole of the disasters of this war 
(Aug. 1806—July, 1807,) had been pre- 
dicted by Henry von Bulow, whose 
prophecies had brought him into prison. 
On learning the catastrophe of Jena, he 
exclaimed, “ That is the consequence of 
throwing generals into prison, and of pla- 
cing idiots at the head of the army.” Ment- 
zel (Bohn’s Edition) IIT, 243. 

From Colberg he was dragged as a pris- 
oner to Koenigsberg, thence into the prisons 
of Riga, where he died, in the month of 


| July, 1807, at the very moment when he 


was about to be transported into Siberia. 
In 1807 a pamphlet appeared at Cologne 
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(Berlin) entitled “Henry von “Bulow 
Depicted, according to his great talents, his 
sublime genius, and his adventures, with 
an authentic notice of the arrest of this as- 
tonishing.man and of the criminal proceed- 
ings instituted against him.” Such is the 
account, attributed to the pen of Michaud, 
the younger, which appeared in the 6th vol- 
ume of the “ Biographie Universelle,” issu- 
ed at Paris, in 1812. Mentzel, in his fa- 
mous history of Germany, furnishes an en- 
tirely different version of the unhappy fate 
of this clear sighted but eccentric and ill 
advised military critic, who was so unfor- 
tunate as to prove a true prophet of the mis- 
eries which a corrupt court and inefficient 
war administration and traitorous and 
miserable generals were about to bring up- 
on his native land, Prussia. 

He gives a terrible account of the closing 
scenes of poor Bulow’s unhappy life. 
“ Whilst the unfortunate Henry von Bulow, 
whose wise counsels had been despised, was 
torn from his prison to be delivered to the 
Russians, whose behavior at Austerlitz he 
had blamed, on his route he was maliciously 
represented as a friend to the French, and 
exposed to the insults of the rabble, who 
bespattered him with mud, and to such 
brutal treatment from the Cossacks, that he 
died of his wounds at Riga. Never hada 
prophet a more ungrateful country. He 
was delivered by his fellow countrymen to 
an ignominious death for attempting their 
salvation, for pointing out the means by 
which alone their safety could be insured, 
and for exposing the wretches by whom 
they were betrayed. ”’—Mentzel’s Germany 
(Bohn’s Edn.) ITT, 245. 


A military friend who resided for some 
time in Prussia and was intimate with off- 
cers of merit and application, says that von 
Bulow is now looked upon by his country- 
men, attached to the profession of arms, as 


having been a man of extraordinary ability. 
including | 


Under all these circumstances, 
his personal knowledge of the country, his 


criticisms on the Military Circumstances of | 


the American Revolution, recommend 
them to the consideration of our people, the 
more especially as some of his remarks are 


| on, few felt inclined to serve longer 


| victoriously the difficulty. 





not only true as of the past, but actually 
applicable to the present situation. 

The following extract translated from 
the German of the papers of “ Henry Die- 
trich Von Bulow” must pass for what it is 
worth. It is interesting as the judgment 
of a man, who, although opposed in his 
theories of the philosophy of strategy by 
Jomini, was nevertheless not only the pre- 
decessor of that author, but, we believe, the 
Jirst opener of the field of inquiry into gen- 
eral principles in which Jomini has so 
much distinguished himself. The paper is 
dated 1797, fourteen years after the close 
of the War of Independence. 

It is entitled “ Der Friestaat von Nord 
Amerika, 1797,” p. 51 &c., in the late col- 
lected edition of his works; “ Militarische 
and Vermischte Schriften von Heinrich, 
Dietrich von Biilow, in einer Auswahl mit 
Biilow’s Leben und einer Kritischen 
Einleitung, herausgegeben von Eduard Bii- 
low und Wilhelm Riistow, Leipzig. F. A. 
Brockhaus, 1853.” 

The style is merely that of short remarks 
hastily thrown together. It has been trans- 
lated almost literally ; a few transcendental 
sentences not bearing on military operations 
have been omitted. 

“At the first outbreak of the war of the 
American Independence, in 1776, it was 
tolerably easy to collect a very considerable 
body of armed men. It was generally sup- 
posed that the English could easily be driv- 


| en from the country, that is, from Boston, 


and that, this done, the whole affair would 
be ended.! The popular opinion was that 
these English, who demanded taxes, must 
by all means be expelled, and added to this, 
the New England militia before Boston 
behaved with much bravery. This tempo- 
rary energy however was soon dissipated, 
for as the severer season of the year came 
r, and 
General W ashington found himself’ in the 


1The same promptness to volunteer at the outbreak of 
the present war or rebellion proves the truth of the ad- 


age, that *‘ History repeats itself,” and that what is, has 
been, and will be; that there is nothing new under the 
sun. What is more, a similar opinion was prevalent in 
1861 that a single effort would be sufficient to terminate 
The Revolution, neverthe- 
less, lasted seven years; this Rebellion bid fair to en- 
dure as long. 
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unexampled embarrassment of being obli- 
ged to recruit a new army within a couple 
of pacessof the enemy. It was only by 
unspeakable pains that he could prevent 
his troops from leaving him entirely alone.1 

The English were accommodating enough 
to allow all this to take place before their 
eyes, without making an attack, although 
they might have annihilated the military 
forces of the Americans by such a measure. 
They were even kind enough to abandon 
Boston, an operation which places the mili- 


tary acuteness of this nation in a decidedly | 


unfavorable light. The Americans were 
totally destitute of powder, arms, and every 
material of war. At the commencement 
of the war this might be excused in them, 


but there was a lack of material, and of | 


magazines in the following year, a circum- 
stance of little honor to the people who 
expected to conquer their freedom without 
any sacrifices. 

In this following year (1777) a consid- 


erable number of militia by the promise of | 


high pay! were again persuaded to devote 
themselves, for a short space of time, to 
the service of their imperilled country ; 
they however quickly dispersed to their 
homes, when they were beaten near New 
York, in every direction, and it began to be 
cold weather, They came to camp without 
fire-locks although they had small arms at 
home. The half of the enlisted troops 
were unarmed, but these militia men must 
nevertheless be supplied. There was a 
scarcity of powder, but some must never- 
theless be given to the militia. And now 
when the period of service of these patriots 
had passed, they went, with this powder 
and these arms which belonged to the, at 
that time, so terribly straightened States, to 
their homes there to use them in shooting 
squirrels. Thus acted Freedom’s soldiers 
in North America. 

General Washington believed himself 


able to defend New York, with a land force | 


only, against both a sea and a land force, 


well-informed commander. He had most 
infallibly been taken prisoner in New York, 


~ 1 Exemplified again and again during the present 
war. 
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with all his militia, had the English Gen- 


eral shown more activity in seizing the post 
of Kingsbridge. 

On the retreat from New York and over 
the Delaware, almost the whole American 
army except about 3000 men disbanded. 
These three thousand deserved equally 
with the three hundred Spartans to have 
columns erected to their honor, but this des- 
picable desertion of their standards in the 
hour of greatest danger brands the Amer- 
ican people with disgrace. The Surprise 
of Zrenton was for America what Ther- 
mopylee was for Greece. This surprise is one 
of the best planned and boldest executed 
military movements of our century (the 
XVIIIth). It was however excelled by 
the Attempt upon Princetown, and both 
events are sufficient to elevate a general to 
the temple of immortality, especially when, 
as in this case, he fights for the good of his 
country. General Washington himself 
avows that the war had been ended if he 
had only possessed six hundred troops in 
fighting condition, with whom to march 
against Brunswick, where were the maga- 
zine and military chest of the English army 
totally unprotected. His troops were too 
much worn out; and then he says in his 
letter, in keeping with his trait of exces- 
sive prudence, which always foresaw the 
difficulties, “‘ the result was uncertain.” 

What coldness belongs to a character 
which could withstand so strong a tempta- 
tion as with a couple of thousand men, by 
a march of a few miles, and a stroke which 
could not miscarry, to wipe off the field an 
army of nearly thirty thousand. 

The annihilation of the English army 


| was in the case unavoidable, for they would 


have been confined to the sea coast in the 
most barren part of New York, and desti- 
tute of all necessaries. They must then 
either have laid down their arms or em- 
barked. 


The advantages of Trenton and Prince- 


| town, however, put the affairs of the Amer- 
which is certainly scarcely credible of a | 


icans in no better position than before; on 
the contrary, the danger was greater than 
ever. 

As may be seen from the official letters 


| referred to, General Washington through- 
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out the winter of 1777 with some seven or 
eight hundred badly armed, badly fed, and 
half naked men stood opposed to the whole 
British army, without anything being at- 
tempted on the part of this latter. 

Here is no question of military talent, 
for with a so great inequality of means all 
art ceases. No! it was a miracle, a direct 
interposition of Providence which thus 
furthered a revolution so beneficial for the 
rest of the world, and especially for Europe. 
How else is it to be explained that the Eng- 
lish undertook nothing? when they needed 
only to advance and the war was ended. 


herib’s army would be repeated. General 
Washington sent officers out to enlist re- 
cruits. These officers went to their connex- 
ions, caroused for a while upon their pay, 
and when the time for their return to the 
army approached, resigned their commis- 
sions without having enlisted a single sol- 
dier. What want, not only of patriotism, 
but also what an absence of all that is call- 
ed manly feelings! 

Very often ‘those who in time of peace 


were captains, colonels, &c, in the militia, | 


paid for others to take their places as soon 
as they were called to the field. The hired 
colonels and captains generally deserted on 
their march to join the army. 
added that this national militia received 
three times the pay of the enlisted soldiers. 

All this taken together certainly makes 
up a most extraordinary state of things. 
“Even officers of the regular troops’’ writes 
General Washington, “often left 


homes or elsewhere with great coolness, 


drew their pay at their places of abode, and | - 


vegetated on, in their ordinary existence, 
without a thought of return to the stand- 


ard, and this without the slightest punish- | 


ment.” However, the New England! mili- 
tia which opposed General Burgoyne, forms 
an honorable exception to this. They 
always, it is true, gave way before the Eng- 


1 The New York militia, descendants of the early Dutch 
settlers, under their noble leader, likewise of Dutch lin- 
eage, SCHUYLER, accomplished almost all that was neces- 
sary to defeat Burgoyne, and, then, at the crisis, the New 
Englanders stepped in to filch the rewards, and the lau- 
rels. 





| forefathers, is 
| ton’s letters, for all that was said of the 


the | 
camp without permission, went to their | 
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lish and German troops at the commence- 
ment of the campaigns; they abandoned 
forts, fortified positions, and left magazines 
to take care of themselves. But as the 
danger increased all sprang to arms. They 
fought the enemy with much bravery and, 
finally compelled an army of European 
solders to lay down their arms. This bril- 
liant campaign is principally to be ascribed 
to the activity, courage, and skill of Gen, 
Arnold. Kosciuszko who afterward became 
so renowned in Poland, is said to have had 
as an engineer officer, a great share in plan- 


| ning and carrying out the operations. 
It seemed likely that the case of Senacs | 


The capture of General Burgoyne made 
America independent. For France, with- 
out whose assistance this independence had 
probably not been obtained (if one may 
judge from the state of the weakness into 
which the Americans had fallen in the last 
years of the war) would scarcely have de- 
clared in favor of America without this 
event. 

Religious enthusiasm perhaps contribut- 
ed, among other causes, to make this mili- 


| tia out of the northern parts of New Eng- 


land braver '! than the other Americans, for 
they were frequently heard to sing psalms 
in battle. This corroborates what has been 


| said previously, that among the Americans 


It may be | 


the New Englanders have shown the most 
energy.2, What was added, viz: that they 
have lost much of the energy of their 
borne out by Washing- 


American militia is true from the southern 
parts of New England. Burgoyne was over- 
come only by the northern inhabitants of 
this section. Yet even these after the cap- 


1 Not so persevering, not so disinterested, not so long 


| suffering, not so calmly brave, as the New Yorkers. 


2 Harkheimer (Herkimer) and his Mohawk Valley Dutch 
surpassed the Yankees in enterprise and audacity in the 
presence of the enemy; witness Oriskany. This conflict 
and the successful defence of Fort Stanwix had more to 
do with the ruin of Burcoyne than Bennington or even 
Stillwater and Saratoga, for they saved Albany and 
stopped and drove back the British coliperating column 
from the west, under St. Leger and Sir Jonn Jonnson. 
Oriskany was at the north what King’s Mountain was at 
the south, one of the decisive conflicts, which can scarce- 
ly be styled battles from the paucity of numbers engaged. 

3 The majority of Schuyler's troops were New Yorkers, 
and Gates only superseded our man at the decisive mo 
ment. Even the glorious victory of Bennington, so sty!- 
ed, was won on New York soil, in the town of Hoosic, 
Rensselaer county. Vermonters having but a smal! share 
in the labor and danger, should have a corresponding 
part in the glory, whereas almost all the honors of the 
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ture of the English sank back into their | 


usual apathy and have remained in it up to 
this time. It cannot therefore be exactly 
maintained that general Washington’s mili- 
tary oo freed America if those con- 
ducted in combination 

army be put aside. The operations of the 
Northern army under Gen. (Schuyler) 
Gates contributed the most to the result. 


Nevertheless, without Washington the | 
American cause would probably have mis- | 
carried, that is if his acute intellect had | 


not, without ceasing, guided the Congress. 
This Congress was continually making 
the greatest blunders and Washington was 


then obliged to point out in his letters the | 


right way to the senators. He always did 
this with much circumspection, for these 
potentates, unpracticed and unskilled as 
they were in governing, still loved their 
power, 
ed every appearance of superiority as may 
be supposed from the knowledge of human 
nature possessed by this commander. 


appears in his letters to Congress as even a 
greater general than in his military opera- | 


tions. In the last he had to contend with 
astonishing obstacles and a boundless want 
of means. The question may be asked why 


with the French | 


On this account Washington avoid- | 
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did he not continually disquiet the Eng- | 


lish camp? Why did he not retreat to 


inaccessible positions when the enemy was | 


about to attack him? Why did he not 
then show himself like a Sertorius sud- 


denly on the flanks or in the rear of the | 


enemy soas to cut off their supplies and 
capture their convoys? Why did he not 
actively employ his whole force as light 
troops ? 

The answer to all this is easily given 
when one has read that his soldiers, since 
they were without shoes and yet had always 
been accustomed to them, would all have 
deserted had he marched excessively ; that 
the government and the people for which 
they fought allowed these unhappy soldiers 
to want the most needful clothing and 
provisions, that the American people, not to 
struggle in the valley of the Hudson and Mohawk apper- 
tains to the now Empire State. Bulow, however, would 
seem to include New York or the Eastern part of it 


with New England or else some of his allusions are not 
clear, here, as well as in another article. 


| teristics of the country.! 
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allow so fine an opportunity for enriching 
themselves to slip by, sold them strong 
drinks and even the necessaries of life at 
immense prices ; that they refused to these 
warriors fighting for freedom a shelter in 
their houses during a most bitter winter ; 
that the greater part of these soldiers were 
Kuropeans, and therefore it was no love of 
country that kept them under arms; that 
they often deserted to the English simply 
in order to put an end to their misery and 
to obtain a happier lot; and that conse- 
quently General Washington was obliged 
to spare his distressed trgops all labour that 
he could possibly avoid, if he would hold 
even such a body together as might keep 
up the illusory report of an army among 
the enemy. 

Add to the above that for want of a mili- 
tary hospital the wounded had only certain 
death in prospect, and one may imagine how 
much Washington was obliged to refrain 


| from in any way exposing his troops. 
He | 


The inactivity of General Washington 
arose then from the nature of his circum- 
stances, and in fact where these allowed of 


| it, he was at once active as the occurrences 
| of Trenton, Princetown, and Germantown 
| show. 


In this last engagement a curious 
occurrence should be mentioned ; the Amer- 
icans took to flight as the English began to 
give way. Washington certainly did not 


| invent for his raw levies any new method 


of discipline adapted for carrying on the 
war in peculiar conformity with the charac- 
He kept close to 


| the last established rules, but I verily be- 
| lieve that he had to do with people with 


| whom, and 
| nothing could be accomplished. 


with circumstances, in which 
He how- 


| ever possessed in a singular degree the 





characteristics necessary for managing the 
Americans. Hundreds in his position un- 


| der so many difficulties, and with such 


uncertainty of action in Congress, would 
have lost patience and courage. He under- 
took in the most masterly manner, not in- 
deed to lead the general train of thought 

1And yet von Harpecea, the Wurtemberger Adjutant 
General and celebrated military writer, admits that the 
employment of ¢irailleurs, or riflemen, originated in 


America, and that their organization dates (like Light or 
Flying Artillery ?) from our Revolutionary War. 
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among the people, (a thing which perhaps | happened in an entirely different form 


was impossible) but to discover and to fol- 
low it. His military acquirements develop 
themselves, as has been said and for the 
reasons given, more in his letters to Con- 
gress than in things accomplished ;— very 
especially his reasoning in regard to the 
conquest of Canada, when Congress fool- 
ishly desired to undertake it without pos- 
sessing the necessary means, is so striking 
and masterly. 

He was never jealous of the merits of 
his own subordinates, as for example of 


General Steuben, gho disciplined and drill- | 
ed the American forces, of another Prus- | 


sian officer Baron de Kalb, or the Marquis 
de la Fayette, or others. 
generally were continually so against for- 
eigners who rendered them any service. 


General Washington did not venture to | 


give to General Steuben any command in 


the army, on account of the envy and dis- | 


content which it would have excited among 
the American leaders who never could com- 
prehend the circumstances. 
about rank.! 


while set to work recruiting a new army. 


(It remains to be added that) in all I | 


have said of the conduct of the Americans 
during their war of Independence I have 
made use of the official letters of General 
Washington to Congress.” 
** * * * 

It is the universal opinion that the Amer- 
ican Revolution of 1776, had a very great 
influence on the French Revolution of 1789, 
and, indeed, it appearsto me (Von Bulow) 
a proper one; but if that signifies that the 
French Revolution was entirely and alone a 
consequence of the American, that is not 
my opinion. If the American war of Inde- 
pendence had’ not occurred, the French 
Revolution would most likely have never 
taken place; still, without the writings of 
Rousseau, Montesquieu, and of Vol- 
taire, it (the latter) would, nevertheless, 
either have never occurred, or at least have 


* * 





1 This jealousy and its effects were doubtless the dire- 
ful spring of woes unnumbered, among others of the 
allant Stark’s resignation, and (although no excuse for 
t) of Arnold’s treason. 


They were | 
continually forming cabals and disputing | 
In truth however the Con- | 
gress was here to blame which, every little | 


The Americans | 





from that in which it manifested itself. 

The French and American Revolutions 
diverged entirely as regarded their objects: 
the latter interested itself in no manner 
whatever with the abstract Rights of Man. 
It was only after the French Declaration of 
the Rights of Man that people began to 
talk of them in America. Slavery in the 
Southern States and in the majority of the 
Northern is not abolished:—i. e. at the 
time when Von Bulow wrote, 1797.—The 
right of being taxed only by their own re- 
presentatives, and a more extended freedom 
of trade, were aimed atin the American 
Revolution; the Rights of Man in the 
French —that is to say, in theory, although 
in practical development, they were not re- 
spected. 

The reading portion of the French people 
were, politically, much more enlightened 
than the Americans, and even the English. 
This was due to Rousseau’s “ Contrat So- 
cial,” which, when it appeared, they desired 
to refute, because they did not understand 
it, and which they finally admired. 

On this account Payne excited so much 
attention in America, although his pamph- 
lets did not develop that which was not al- 
ready demonstrated, far more clearly, in 
Rousseau’s immortal work. Yet Payne 
certainly did possess the talent to represent 
truths to the masses in his unmethodical 
writings; whenever, on the other hand, he 
diverged from Rousseau’s ideas, he lapsed 
immediately into errors. 

The American Revolution was thus, by 
no means, brought about by disinterested 
motives. It only furnished the oppor- 
tunity to circulate among the masses of the 
people the political truths which up to that 
period had been the exclusive possession of 
the most enlightened. It is, however, eter- 
nally memorable, as the beginning of the 
progression which works in opposition to 
despotism, and which progression must 
finally root out this monstrous evil from the 
earth. 

In consideration of the beneficent effects, 
which sooner or later must flow from the 
sources of an entirely new order of things 
originating in America, every one who feels 
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strongly for the benefit of humanity must 
look back with great satisfaction upon that 
momentous historical event, and pour forth 
in prayers to Heaven the warmest petitions 
for the future happiness of the American 
Free States. 

The French Revolution was truly the re- 


sult of different causes working in together, | 


but the American is, among those, by far 
the most important, and it certainly accele- 
rated the birth of the French. 

The portion of the French army which 
fought in America for the independence of 
the Colonies must necessarily have returned 


home with entirely novel ideas which could | 
not harmonize with those of the military | 


class in Europe, and must have imparted 
these sentiments of freedom to the rest of 
the French army; and it is very probable, 
that in these sentiments of liberty is to be 
found the explanation of the abandonment, 
by the troops of the line, of the King, hither- 
to looked upon as divine by the army and 
nation.” ANCHOR. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


(H. M. vol. viii, p. 895; vol. ix, p. 35). 
Anchor, in speaking of a little book in his 
possession, entitled Zhe Present State of 
the Universe, (printed 1704 ?) says, “In it 
the United Provinces of Holland are styled 
the United States.” Both Anchor and the 
book are in error,—and many with them 
commit the same mistake by giving “ the 
United Provinces of the Netherlands,” 
which formed the old confederation or re- 
public, or the present kingdom of the 
Netherlands, the name of Holland. There 
were and are yet, the (Provincial) States 
of Holland, the States of Zeeland, &c., but 
these were provincial legislative bodies, and 
as from these members were sent to the 
general congress at the Hague, which body 
was known under the name of The States 
General of the United Netherlands, the 
error in the book of calling the Dutch 
Netherlands the United States, has no doubt 
arisen. 

The flag of 13 stripes, red and white, 
which in Anchor’s volume, the “ Present 
State of the Universe,” is represented as the 
flag of the East India Company, is desig- 
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nated as the New England Ensign, in a 
General Treatise on the Dominion of the 
Sea, 1707, in possession of your corres- 
pondent Delta. This difference is remarka- 
ble, and patriotism feels inclined to give the 
the latter book the preference in authority ; 
and I readily adopt the opinion that the de- 
signers of our flag were acquainted with this 
New England Ensign, and that it had some 


| influence upon their decisions; but it is 


evident that they did not attach great 
weight to the figure 13, or desire to per- 
petuate the simile; for it was decreed, that 
on the admission of a new state in the Un- 
ion, not only a star but also a stripe should 
be added to the flag, and soon the resem- 
blance to the original was measurably lost. 
But if the 13 striped flag was that of the 
East India Company, I would then reject 
the idea that it had any connection with 
our own; for what charms had the English 
East India Company’s flag to Americans of 
the Western World? 

Speculations upon the origin of the Amer- 
ican flag at this day are almost useless. It 
is a well established fact, that the 13 hori- 
zontal stripes and the 13 stars in the union, 
of which the flag of the 13 United Colonies 
was composed, under the act of congress of 
1ith June, 1777, signify nothing else than 
these very 13 United Colonies. It is said 
that the flag has no connection with the 
arms of Washington; still it will always re- 
main a curious coincidence that his shield 
consisted of the same pieces and figures the 
flag is composed of; that his crest was an 
eagle, and that the colors and metal of his 
coat are the predominating or principal 
colors in the flag, namely, red and white. 

And be it also remembered, that the act 
of congress prescribes stars for the union, 
which, in heraldry, consists of 6 or more 
points, and instead of which they adopted 
the five-pointed figures of Washington’s 
shield, which are called mullets. Was this 
accidental? Jf it was done by design, the 
flag received an additional lustre from the 
silent honor thus paid to Washington by his 
contemporaries. 

All flags have meanings; but their signifi- 
cations have frequently been obscured or 
destroyed by arbitrary composition. Imper- 
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fect knowledge of the rules of heraldry, | 
want of a minute description, and the ab- 
sence of sufficient legislative action, have 
also left the meaning or the design of a flag 
sometimes in uncertainty. 

As to the uncertainty of design, I will in- 
stance the American flag. The act of con- 
gress of 4th April, 1818, properly establishes 
the arrangement of the stripes, which are 
to be horizontal, and alternate red and white. 
But as to the white stars, the form, or rule, 
or figure in which to place these in the blue 
field was left in uncertainty in the act, and 
to this day it has been left to every man or 
woman in the land to place them in what- 
ever form or figure individual taste or 
fancy may at the moment dictate. (See Ameri- 
can flag, in Historical Magazine, ubi sup.) 

When Congress was about to pass reso- 
lutions of thanks (Ho: Rep: Report No. 
160, 35 Cong. 2d Sess. Feb. 5, 1859) to 
Captain Samuel C. Reid, who has since 
died in New York on the 28th January, 
1861, and who was the designer of the pre- 
sent flag, I wrote to a prominent member 
of Congress from New York on the subject, 
requesting him to have inserted in the reso- 
lution a clause which would fix by law the 
mode of arranging the stars in the blue 
field, but I regret to add that the resolutions 
passed without such a clause, and the act of 
April 4th, 1818, remains as it was. 

I am, however, glad to see that, within the 
last few years, the good taste of the people 
has done away with the fanciful composi- 
tions of stars in the blue field, so frequently 
seen in former years, and that by almost 
common consent they are now arranged in 
alternate lines, which is known in heraldry 
under the name of powdered, or, semeé. 
And this is the proper way, for by the sim- 
plicity of the arrangement we are enabled 
to see the figures from a considerable dis- 
tance, and to compute their number without 
much difficulty, which in our flag is a great 
desideratum. 

Historical works of art are for the most 
part regarded by the masses as good authori- 
ties, and so they often are. But what can 
be said in excuse of the anachronism in 





Leutze’s celebrated painting of Washington 
crossing the Delaware (25 December 1776). 
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The artist here conspicuously displays the 
American flag with the blue field and white 
stars, although that flag had no existence 
before the 14th June, 1777, when it was 
adopted by Congress. And yet this incor- 
rect historical tableau received from the 
treasury department an official recognition 
and approval, by having the vignette engrav- 
ing of it selected to embellish the face of the 
fifty dollar notes of our National Banks. 
To perpetuate an historical error of the 
kind nothing worse could have been invent- 
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A LETTER OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, 
A translation of this earliest document 
of American history is contained in one of 
the volumes of the Hakluyt Society, but as 
the work of Mr. Major is seen by few, we 
give another version here. 
LETTER OF CHRISTOPHER COLOM, 

To whom our age oweth much, concern- 
ing the Islands of India beyond the Ganges, 
recently discovered, to seek which, he was 
sent eight months since, under the auspices 
and at the expense of the most unconquered 
Kings of Spain, Ferdinand and Isabella— 
addressed to the noble Don Rafael Sanchez, 
treasurer of the same most serene monarchs : 
which the noble and erudite Leander de 
Cosco, transferred from the Spanish to the 
Latin idiom, the thirtieth day of April, 
1493, of the Pontificate of Alexander sixth, 
year one. 

Because I know that you will take plea- 
sure that I have brought to a successful issue 
my undertaking, I write you this to ac- 
quaint you with every thing done and 
discovered in this our voyage. Thirty-three 
days after leaving Cadiz, I reached the 
Indian sea, where I found very many Is- 
lands, inhabited by men without number, 
of all whereof I took possession for our 
most fortunate King, with herald and stand- 
ard unfurled, no one gainsaying. To the 
first thereof, I gave the name of our Divine 
Saviour, * relying upon whose protection, I 
had reached this as well as the other Is- 
lands ; but the Indians call it Guanahany. 
To each of the others I also imposed a new 





* San Salvador, now Turk’s Island. 
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name, ordering one to be called the Island 
of the Conception of St. Mary, * another 
Fernandina, + another Isabella, { another 
Juana, § and so on with the rest. As soon 
as we arrived at that Island ( which I have 
called Juana), I coasted along the shore 
somewhat to the west, and discovered it to be 
so large with no apparent end, that I took 


it to be not an Island, but the mainland, | 
the province of Cathay. Yet seeing no | 
towns or villages situated on the coast, ex- | 


cept some hamlets and cultivated grounds, 
with the people whereof I was unable to 
get speech, whereas when they saw us they 


fled, I kept on, thinking to find some City | 
or towns; at last, after advancing very far, | 
seeing that nothing new appeared, and | 
that this course was leading us northward, 
which I wished to avoid, for winter reign- | 


ed in the land), and my wish was to proceed 


southward, and the winds responded to our | 
prayers, I resolved to attempt no other | 
courses, and turning back, returned to a | 


certain point, which I had noted. Thence 
I sent two men inland, to see whether 
there was a King or any cities in that pro- 
vince. 
found people beyond number and habita- 
tions, small however and withoutany govern- 
ment, wherefore they returned. Meanwhile 
I had learned from some Indians, whom [ 


had taken there, that the province was in- | 
deed an Island: and so I kept on eastward, | 
always hugging the shore, for 322 miles, to | 


where the extremity of the Island was. 


Thence I descried another Island to the | 


east, 54 miles distant from this Juana, 


which I forthwith called Hispana, || and | 
I directed my course, as it | 


steered to it. 
were, by the north, as in Juana, to the 
east 564 miles. This said Juana, and the 
other Islands there, are most fertile. 
surrounded with many most safe, ample 


ports not to be matched by any I ever saw: | 
many very large and salubrious rivers here | 


flow across it: and there are in it very high 
mountains. All these Islands are very 


beautiful, and distinguished by various | 
kinds of animals, easy of travel, and filled | 





*North Caico. + Little Inagua. 
+Great Inagua. @Cuba. 
|| Hispaniola or Hayti. 
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with the greatest variety of lofty trees, 


| 
| which I think never lose their leaves: for 
| I found them as green and beautiful as 
| trees usually are in June or the month of 
| May: some were in blossom, some bore 
| fruit, some in both states, according to the 
| nature of each. The nightingale and un- 
| numbered other various birds were singing 
in November, when I walked out in them. 
There are, moreover, in the said Island 
Juana, seven or eight kinds of palms, which 
in size and beauty, like all the other trees, 
herbs and fruits, easily surpass ours. There 
are too, wonderful pines, vast fidlds and 
meadows, various birds, various kinds of 
honey, and various metals, but no iron. In 
that, which we called Hispana, are very 
lofty and beautiful mountains, vast country, 
groves, and very fruitful fields, most adapt- 
ed for planting, pasture and building habi- 
tations. The convenience and excellence 
of the harbors in this Island, the supply of 
streams, and the healthiness of the people, 
would exceed the belief of any one who had 
not seen it. The trees, pastures and fruits 
of this Island differ much from those of 
Juana. Hispana moreover abounds in va- 
rious kinds of aromatics, in gold and metals. 
The inhabitants of this and all other Is- 
lands that I saw or heard of, of both sexes, 
| always goas naked as they are born, except 
a few women, who cover the private parts 
with a leaf, a branch or a veil of cotton which 
they prepare for that purpose. They all, as 
I have mentioned, are destitute of any kind 
of iron: they are also destitute of arms, of 
which they are ignorant, nor are they fitted 
for them, not from any deformity of body, 
for they are well formed, but because they 
are timid and full of fear. However, they 
carry for arms, reeds dried in the sun, 
in the roots of which they fix dried 
wood sharpened to a point. Nor dare they 
use these always boldly, for it often hap- 
pened when I sent two or three of my 
men to some of the hamlets, to speak with 
| the people, a crowd of Indians would come 
out, and take suddenly to flight, when they 
| Saw our men approach, children being aban- 
| doned by parents and vice-versa, and this 
| not because any harm or injury was done 
them; nay, to all whom I reached, and 
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could have words with, I gave whatever I 
had, cloth and many other things, no re- 
turn being made me; but they are by na- 
ture fearful and timid. But when they see 
they are safe, they lay aside fear, and are 
very simple and honest, and very liberal 
with all they possess: no one refuses what 
he has to one who asks, and they even in- 
vite us to ask. They show greatest love to 
all, give great things for little, content with 
little or- nothing. I however forbade, that 
these trifles of no value, such as bits of 
dishes, bowls and glass, nails and straps, 
should®be given them, although when they 
could get them, they possessed, it seemed 
to them, the finest jewels in the world. 
One sailor got as much gold for a strap as 
three gold pieces, and others in like manner 
for things of less value, especially for new 
blancas or any gold coins, to get which they 
gave, whatever the seller asked, say an 
ounce and a half or two ounces of gold : or 
thirty or forty weight of cotton which they 


already knew. So too like irrational animals | 
they bartered gold and cotton for pieces of | 


bows, glasses, bottles, jars. This as clearly 
unjust I forbade, and gave them many 


carried with me, taking no return, that [ 


might win them more easily, and that they | 


might become Christians, and inclined to 
love our king, queen, and princes, and all 


Spanish people, and seek out, gather up, | 
and deliver to us, the things in which they | 


abound but which we need. They have no 
knowledge of idolatry, nay, they believe 
firmly that all power, all might, in fine all 
good things, are in heaven, and that I de- 
scended thence with my ships and sailors ; 
and under this belief was I received there, 
after they had banished their fears. They 
are not dull and stupid, but of very good 
and clear mind, and such as have crossed 


. 1 
that sea, gave an account of everything, not 


without admiration, but they never saw 
clothed men, or ships like ours. As soon 
as I came to that sea, I took some Indians 
by forse from the first Island, to teach them 


and learn of them, what they knew of those | 
parts. My desire was fulfilled: for ere long | 
we understood them, and they us, by gest- | 


ures and signs, as well as words, and 
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| ried seventy or eighty rowers. 
| people of these Islands there is no diversi- 
beautiful and pleasing things, which I had | 
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they were of great help to us. They 
are coming with me now, yet always sup- 
pose I descended from heaven, long as they 
have associated and still associate with us, 
and they were the first to announce this 
wherever we went, some crying out to the 
others, in a loud voice: “Come, come and 
see the people of heaven,” whereupon wo- 
men and men, children and adults, young 
and old, laying aside their previous fear, 
flocked to vs in rivalry, the multitude 
crowding the road, some bearing food, 
others drink, with the greatest love and 
incredible good will. Kach Island, has 
many narrow boats of solid wood, like our 
two banked galleys in length, and shape, 
but swifter. They are directed by oars 
only. Some of these are large, some small, 
some of middling size, many however are 
larger than a two banked galley, rowed 
from eighteen benches. In these they cross 
to the innumerable Islands around, and 
with these, they carry on trade, and com- 
merce is maintained among them. I saw 
some of these galleys or boats, which car- 
In all the 


ty of countenance, nor in manners or speech, 
but all understood each other, which is 
very useful, for what our most serene king, 
I think, chiefly desires, namely the conver- 
sion to the holy faith of Christ, to which 
indeed, so far as I could understand, they 
most inclined and favorable. I have said 
that, I proceeded in a right line, before 
Juana Island 322 miles from west eastward. 
From which course and the length of the 
route, I can say that this Juana, is greater 
than England and Scotland together, for 
beyond the said 322 miles, there remain 
two provinces in the western part, one of 
which the Indians call Anam, and has in- 
habitants born with tails. They extend 153 
miles in length, as I learned from the Indi- 
ans I bring with me, who know all these 
Islands. But the circumference of Hispana 
is greater than all Spain, from Catalonia 
to Fontarabia; and is hence easily evinced, 
in that its fourth side, which I myself’ pass- 
ed in a straight line. from west to east, meas- 
ures 540 miles. This Island is to be coveted 
and not to be despised, and I have sought 
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to acquire it, in that, although I solemnly 
took possession of all ‘the others, as I have 

said, for our most unconquered King, and 
the government thereof is committed en- 
tirely to said King, I took peculiar posses- 
sion of a certain large town, (on the Island) 
to which we gave the name of Navidad del 
Sefior, in a convenient place, suited for all 
gain and commerce. There I ordered a 
fortress to be at once erected, which must 
now be completed, and left in it such men 
as seemed necessary, with all kinds of arms 
and provisions, for more than a year. I also 
left them a caravel, and to build others, 
men skilled in this, and other trades, and 
the incredible good will, and friendship of 
the king of this Island to us. These peo- 
ple are very amiable and kindly, insomuch 
that the said king gloried in calling me 
his brother. And if they change their 
mind, and wish to injure those left in the 
fort, they cannot because they are destitute 
of arms, go naked, and are very timid, so 
that those holding said fort, can without 
imminent danger to themselves easily retain 
possession of the whole Island, provided 
they do not exceed the rules and regulations 
we prescribed. In all these Islands, as far 
as I saw, each man is satisfied with one wife, 

except Kings and princes, who may have 
twenty. The women seem to work more 
than tke men, nor could I well understand 


whether they have individual property, for | 
I saw what one had, was distributed to the | 


rest, especially meat, vegetables and the 
like. I saw no monster among them as 


many thought, but men of great deference | 


and kindness. 
negroes : 


They are not black like 
their hair is straight and hangs 


down; they do not live where the heat of | 


the sun’s rays is intense, for the power of 
the sun is very great here, because it 
is apparently 26 degrees distant from the 
equator. From the tops of the mountains, 
moreover prevails very great cold, but 
this the Indians moderate both by the 
custom of the place and by the help of 
the very warm things, on which they 
frequently and luxuriantly live. So I 
did not see any monsters, nor had I 
any knowledge of them, except a certain 
Island, named Charis, which is the second 
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from Hispana, as you go to India, which is 
inhabitated by a nation considered by their 
neighbors, more ferocious: they live on 
human flesh. The same people have sever- 
al kinds of boats, in which they cross to 
all the Indian Islands, ravage and carry off 
whatever they can. They differ in noth- 
ing from the rest, except in wearing long 
hair like women : they use bows and darts 
of reed, with their spear heads fastened, as 
we have said, in the thickest part. They 
are therefore regarded as ferocious, so that 
the Indians are filled with unmeasured fear 
of them: but I hold them no more formid- 
able than the rest. These are the men 
that cohabit with certain women who live 
alone in Mathenin, an Island next to His- 
pana as you go to India. These women do 


no female work: for they use bows and 
darts as I said of their husbands, they arm 
themselves with plates of copper, which 
abounds among them. They assure me that 
there is another Island, larger than Hispana 
aforesaid; whose inhabitants have no hair, 
and it abounds in gold beyond all the rest. 


Of this Island and of others, which I saw, 
I bring men with me, who bear testimony 
of what I have said. Finally to consider 
in brief words, the summary and successful 
completion of our departure and return, I 
promise this, that with little aid from our 
unconquered sovereigns, I will give them 
as much gold as they need, and as much 
aromatics, cotton, mastic (which is found only 
in Chios) and as much aloes, and as many 
slaves for naval service, .as their majesty 
shall require: also kinds of rhubarb and 
other drugs, which those left in said fort, I 
think, have already found, and will find. 
For I made no stay anywhere, unless winds 
compelled me, except to build a fort in the 
town of Navidad, and see all things safe. 
Although these things are truly great and 
unheard of, they would have been much 
greater, had I possessed such ships as the 
affair required. But this great and wonder- 
ful result, is not due to our merits, but to 
the holy Christian faith, and the piety and 
devotion of our Kings, whereas, the divine 
intelligence has granted to men, what hu- 
man intellect could not attain. For God is 
wont to hear his servants, who love his 
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commandments, even in things impossible, | 


as happens to us in this case, where we have 
attained, what hitherto mortal strength had 
never accomplished, for if any have ever 
written or spoken of these Islands, all has 
been in doubts and conjectures, none assert- 
ing that he had seen them, so that it seem- 
ed almost a fable. y 
and Queen, the princes and their most 
happy kingdoms, and all other provinces 
of Christendom, return thanks to our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, who has bestowed 
on us so great a victory and reward. Let 
processions be held, solemn rites performed, 
and the church be adorned with festive 
boughs. Let Christ exult on earth, as he 
exults in heaven, foreseeing that the souls 
of so many nations hitherto lost, are to be 
saved. Let us too rejoice, both for the 
exaltation of our faith, and for the increase 
of our temporal goods, in which not only 

Spain, but all Christendom is to share. 
I have thus briefly narrated these events. 

Farewell. Lisbon the 14th of March. 

CHRISTOPHER CoLoM, 

Admiral of the Fleet of the Ocean. 


Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 


Firat THEATRE IN NEw YorK.— 

To the Honoie John Nanfan, Esqr his 
Majties Governor and Commander in 
Chief of the province of New York and 
territories Depending thereon in Amer- 
ica and Vice Admirall of the same. 

The Humble petition of Richard Hunter. 
Sheweth. 

That your honors Petitioner having been 
at great charge and expence in providing 
persons and necessary’s in order to the act- 
ing of Play’s in this Citty ; 

Humbly prays your Honor will please to 

grant him a Lycence for so doeing. 

And your honors petitioner shall ever 
pray, Richa‘ Hunter 

Indorsed, 

“Petition of Richard Hunter. 

Licence issued and Recorded.” 

The foregoing is a copy of a petition in 
N. Y. Col. MSS. in the Secretary of States 


Therefore let the King | 
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office, Albany. Itis without date, but as 
Lieut. gov Nanfan, to whom it is addressed, 
administered the government from 16th May, 
1699, to 25th July, 1700, in the absence of 
the Karl of Bellomont at Boston, and again 
after his lordship’s death, from 19th May, 
1701, to 38rd May, 1702, the date may be 
easily approximated. The endorsement is in 
the hand writing of Barne Cossens, clerk 
of the council. Probably, Hunter came to 
New York from the West Indies with Nan- 
fan. Be this as it may, his petition con- 
clusively establishes the fact that Theat- 
ricals were introduced into New York half 
acentury, if not more, before the period fix- 
ed by Dunlap. E. B. 0’C. 


LETTERS OF GENERAL ADAM STEPHEN 
To R. H. Lee.— 

Fort Ligonier, Aug. 26, 1759. 

I received yours with great joy, and ac- 
knowledge my obligation for your kind 
remembrance. Youwill easily believe me 
sensible of this when I assure you that no 
person exists whose friendship I esteem 
more. I am extremely angry at the ill-for- 
tune of my letters. To test my gratitude 
and respect, I have wrote more than once 
to the Hon. Col. Philip, thrice to Col. 
Thomas Lee, and am sure that Capt. Bul- 
let and Mr. Lawson wrote at my request to 
yourhonour. I am afraid that some malig- 
nant curiosity has prevented their coming 
safe to hand. 

We had a very hard and difficult cam- 
paign, until the reduction of the Niagara. 
Nothing was eaten or drank at that Post or 
Pittsburg but what was fought for. 

The Virginia detachment, with which I 
begun the campaign, is shattered to pieces 
by the enemy and duty. Mons. d’Aubry, 
who commanded the enemy’s force on the 


| Ohio has been very active and pursued: the 


best measures to distress us effectually. 

I cannot help admiring the extensive 
views and great designs of the French. 
They are indefatigable in America, and 
most patient of hunger and fatigue. Their 
attempt on this post was well designed, but 
ill-executed. Had they succeeded, all was 
wisdom. Pittsburg must have fallen, of 
course, for want of provisions, as there were 
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no posts or magazines on the Virginia com- 
munication. With the artillery and stores 
found here they would have immediately 
destroyed our magazines at Bedford ( Rags- 
town), and spread desolation far and wide 
through the provinces,—the best troops 
being cut off at the advance posts, and no 
commupication, and the new levies not com- 
plete. I imagine it would have occasioned 
a detachment to have been marched from 
Gen. Amherst’s army to stop their career, 
and cover the provinces. To have carried 
Ft. Ligonier, was shortening their labours, 
and settling matters at once. But in case 
of miscarriage in that design, they had ar- 
tillery ready at the Presquisle, to be trans- 
ported to Venango, and proceed aguinst 
Pittsburg, in a slow manner, but more cer- 
tain of success ; and accordingly, the 13th of 
July, they had artillery, stores and provi- 
‘ sions embarked at Venango, and were ready 
to fall, down the river against Pittsburg 
with eleven hundred French regulars and 
Canadians, and 900 Indians, when the 


commander, Mons. d’ Aubry, received pos- 


itive orders per express to march his whole 
force to the relief of Niagara. 

A most lucky interposition for us! They 
would have certainly reduced Pittsburg, 
destroyed an escort, and made themselves 


master of a large convoy on the road, and | 
by the assistance of the Howitzers at Pitts- | 


burg, would have soon made themselves 


have ensued. All our hopes, our labors, 
expense and fatigue for five years, would 
have been blasted and of none effect. To 
bring about all these ends, the enemy had 


collected a force greater than we had imag- | 


ined, which shows their great attention to 
Ohio Territory, notwithstanding the enemy 
is in the midst of their country. 

Their design on Oswego after the march 
of Gen. Prideaux, argues great military 
capacity. The supplies of the army before 
Niagara, their communication and _ retreat 
would have been cut off by the defeat of 


the body of troops under the command of 
Col. Halderman. 


of Niagara, was our season to proceed 
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against Venango, Le Boeuf and Presquisle. 
But we had no provision; the carriage is 
made to appear very difficult, but at last the 
General has agreed to have a communica- 
tion opened with Vi irginia. The tempest 
has now subsided, all threatening clouds are 
dispersed, and we are in perfect tranquillity. 
We have certain evidence that the enemy’s 
posts above mentioned are destroyed. 

The Indians appear full of discontent 
and sorrow at our success. Had the at- 
tempt on Niagara failed, they were resolved 
to have fallen on us again with more vio- 
lence than ever. The firm attachment of 
the Delawares and the Shawnees to the 
French interest is daily more visible. They 
continue to murder some of our people, and 
steal all the horses they possibly can. They 
are extremely treacherous, and it seems to 
me that nothing but violent measures will 
answer our purposes with them. 

If you imagine there was an occasion 
for an apology for the length of your let- 
ter, which consisted of a few lines, what 
must I say in excuse for troubling you with 
this scrawl. I beg you will present my 
compliments to all your Bros., with whom 
I have the honour of an acquaintance. 

P. S.— The general leaves this for Pitts- 
burg to-morrow. It is certain that Gen. 
Wolf isin a fair way to destroy Quebec. 
I have heard from a brother of mine sent 


| on that expedition. 
masters of this place—when the conse- 
quences mentioned above would certainly | 


Feb, 24th, 1760, WmsBurg. 
I find the advantage of the Ohio lands 


| despised, and the profits arising from a trade 


carried on with the Indians in that quarter, 
regarded as chimerical. I plainly foresee, 
that not withstanding the blood and treasure 
that country has cost the colony in particu- 
lar, that we will tamely set down without 
any of the advantages which would natur- 
ally arise from our labor, and by our remiss- 
ness permit every good arising from our 
possession of that country to be directed 
into the channel of another province. 
This, I think, isa great want of atten- 
tion. Last summer the Pennsylvanians 
sold about £30,000 worth of goods to the 


| Indians at Pittsburg, and I can demonstrate 
When the enemy marched to the relief | 


that, in three years’ time there may be 


| goods consumed on the Ohio to the value 
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of £150,000, and if such a trifling sum is 
worth the notice of our Colony, goods of 
that value may be carried up the Potomack 
or Rappahannock, and returns brought down 
said rivers in furs, skins and peltry. If 
this increased our number of shipping, there 
would be an additional sum left yearly in 
the Colony, as every ship leaves some small 
thing behind. 


occasion a demand for pack-saddles, forage 
and horses,— in short, it would increase our 
commerce, and consequently add to our 
wealth. 
you, who are more sensible of the advan- 
tages than I am — who pretend to enumer- 
ate them. But I.am very near in a pas- 
sion on finding myself mistaken in people 
who I thought knew the public good, and 
made it their business to push it. 

In following their example I have been 
so ardent after my private affairs, which 
have turned out of some moment at Hamp- 
ton and York, that I have not had the 
pleasure of seeing Col. Ludwell. My call 
is so urgent at Winchester that I cannot see 


If the 


you, as [ proposed, on my way up. 
session is like to continue any time, I will 
return, and in the meantime send down Bul- 


let. -I hope if half pay, or a present to 
the officers is proposed, they will have the 
happiness to obtain your interest. I have 
now been six years in the service, and have 
bled for the colony, which I leave to the 
consideration of my friends. 


The Governor is apprehensive we shall | 


all go the right about. Be that as it will, 
I vow the continuance of a friendship so 
happily begun. 

Camp Near Fort Pitt., Sep. 1st, 1760. 

We have now about 18,000 men in Can- 
ada, besides Indians, and as the armies are 
now marched from their respective places 
of Rendezvous, Quebec and Oswego and 
Crown Pt., about eight and twenty days,— 
I am of opinion that the fate of Canada is 
determined by this time. 


Greenway Court (Lord Fairfax’s 
Seat) Sep. 11th, 1763. 
I was thus far on my way tothe meet- 
ing, but was unhappily detained by an 


It is certain it would in- | 
crease our waggoners, drivers, blacksmiths, | 


Forgive me for mentioning this to | 
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alarm occasioned by some Indians being 
trailed within ten miles of Winchester, 
after doing some mischief on Cacapehon. 
They have incessantly infested these two 
counties for three months, but it is with 
pleasure, I can assure you, we have always 
trimmed their Buffs, —I can’t say jackits— 
and have killed more of them than they 
have killed or taken of us. 

I am lately returned from an expedition 
through Hampshire, and our most advanced 
Frontiers, in the course of which I have 
the pleasure to inform sir, that the Parties 
of Militia detached by me on different 
occasions, brought in six Indian scalps, 


| routed every party they came up with, re- 


took four prisoners at different times, by 
whose account a great many of the savages 
were killed and wounded. They have 
taken from the Indians fourteen rifled 
guns, besides smooth bores and pistols. One 
party only has escaped, which made inroads 
into Frederick, and that was owing to the 
scarcity of provisions the militia laboured 
under, who pursued them. The Indians 
carry off all implements of husbandry, and 
have drove out a great number of horses 
from Hampshire, about thirty of which are 
retaken by the different parties of militia. 
The question arises, whose property are 
these horses. * * * 

I have received the honour of a letter 
from Gen. Amherst, in which he gives me 
great encomiums on Virginia, and declares 
that he wants words to express his indig- 
nation at the stupidly obstinate government 
of Pennsylvania. At the same time he re- 
quests me to employ some of the 500 men 
put under my command by the Governor in 
helping to keep open the communication 
with Fort Pitt. Now, sir, as this is con- 
trary to our Constitution to order any of 
the militia on such duty, I communicate 
this to you as a secret and request your ad- 
vice in answering that paragraph of the 
Gener&l’s letter. 

Berkeley, 27th Dec., 1774. 

Immediately on my arrival from the 
Shawneese country, I wrote you, committed 
the same to the care of Hector Ross, to be 
forwarded to Chantilly by one of the Mr, 
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Turbewell’s, then at Leesburg. In it I | 
gave you the cause of the Indian War. 

I have only time to tell you that a few | 
brave men, on the conclusion of Harvest, 
laid down their sickles and pitch-forks, | 
took up their rifles and tomahawks, marched 
500 miles without noise or parade, took 
post in the Enemy’s country, chastised 
them; imposed on them more humiliating 
terms than before could be done by all the | 
king’s forces ever employed against them; 
established the peace of the country and re- 
turned again to the plough after the ancient 
Roman manner. 

Let the Enemies of America hear this 
and tremble. All this was done without a 
farthing of money advanced, either for pay | 
or provisions. * * * 

Saltpetre may be made in Virginia and 
Maryland sufficient to supply the Empire. 
Pray take it under consideration next 
Assembly; give a premium—nay, I wish 
every person who has a tobacco house were 
obliged to make some. Jeremiah Brown’s 
process is very easy, and there is great quan- | 
tity of Earth richly impregnated with Salt- 
petre over the great mountains, so that on 
the North side of a hill you can sweep up | 
half a bushel of Saltpetre in one place. 


Berkeley, Feb. 4th, 1776. 
The two companies ordered to be raised 
in Berkeley, are raised, and armed and 


ready to march, 
throughout the Colony the Levies will soon 
be completed. 

I think the Congress should apply for 
foreign assistance, as the bloody violence of | 
K g and Ministry, and the apathy of | 
the people of Britain seem to me incurable. | 
Every sinew must be exerted; nothing but | 
the plentiful bleeding by successful opposi- | 
tion will bring them to their senses. In- | 
deed my affection is not only cooled, but I 
begin to be inveterate, and it is impossible 
that I can ever again have any attachment 
to the Mother Country. 

I had an opportunity to write you last 
week. I mentioned that this time 22 years | 
I was first captain in the Virginia troops: 
by the death of Col. Fry, and resignation 
of Muse, I was made Lieutenant Colonel | 
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If they are so active | 


| have 


| companies of Light Infantry. 


after the battle of the Meadows, July 34d, 


| 1754. Inthe year ’58, upon my return from 


Carolina, I was detached to the frontier of 
Pennsylvania with 600 men, and command- 
ed all their officers when [ joined their 
troops, and indeed there was not one field- 
officer of them at that time that could 
make a provision return or a report of the 
guard. They were but newly raised. The, 
wise Pennsylvanians, seeing that officers of 
Virginia commanding would give great en- 
couragement to their settlers and traders 
with the army, prevailed on Governor Den- 
ny to appoint three Colonels, and anteda- 
ted their commissions. Of this I informed 
Governor Fauquier, and desired that I and 
the rest of the old Virginia officers should 
be advanced in the same manner and on 


| the same account; but the poor mulish man 


was afraid to do a good action least it should 
have been bad. The consequence was that 
the Pennsylvanians drew about $200,000 on 
that campaign for dry goods, liquor, pack- 
horses and carriage. 

Col. Hugh Mercer served but 58-59 
-’60. I have served eleven campaigns, and 
nothing to reproach myself with. 
Heaven was pleased to bless me with suc- 
cess. Were I not of abilities and exper- 


| lence equal to any who pretends to the com- 


mand of our troops, I would not mention 
this to you, whom I look upon as concern- 
ed in my conduct. * * * 

P.8.—I would want no men from France, 


| but agree to take what goods and manu. 
| factures we wanted of them for a certain 


term of years, and that they should furnish 
a Navy sufficient to protect our exports, and 
convoy them to the best markets in Europe, 
Xe., &e. 
Post Near Bonum Town, 
May 11th, 1777. § 
I have the pleasure to inform you that 


| yesterday afternoon, part of my division 


attacked the Royal Highlanders and six 
It was a 
bold enterprise; they being posted within 
two miles of Bonum Town and about the 
same distance from Brunswick. The action 
continued about an hour anda half. The 
Continental troops behaved well, drove in 
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the Pickets at Bonum Town, attacked and 
drove the Highlanders out of a wood they 
had taken possession of near to Piseataway 
Town. 

The Enemy were reinforced, but again 
compelled to give way. They were rein- 
forced a second time, when, upon due con- 


sideration of our situation in respect to the | 


«Enemy's different posts, of Brunswick, 
Raritan Landing and Bonum Town, it was 
judged advisable toretire. The retreat was 
made in excellent order, and our loss is in- 
considerable. 

I congratulate you on this advantage ob- 
tained over the Enemy’s best troops. The 


Highlanders, obstinately brave, were too | 


proud to surrender, which cost many of 
them dear. 
FROM GEN. CHARLES LEE TO R. H. LEE. 
Camp, Dee’r ye 18th, 1775. 
My Dr. Frienp: 


large mound, similar to many to be found 
scattered throughout parts of Georgia and 
Alabama. These structures are quite nu- 
merous through those sections, as well as in 
Ohio, and to some extent in Indiana, but are 
scarce and uncommon through Tennessee 
and Kentucky. 

There are many different theories as to 


| the builders of these mounds, and the uses 
| for which they were intended, 


Antiqua- 
rians seem unable to decide at what time 
they were erected, but the generally receiv- 


| ed opinion is that they are at least three, or 
| perhaps four thousand years old, and were 
| intended for burial places for the chiefs or 


| 


has just taken a despatch vessel from that | 


impious scoundrel Dunmore to Gen’! Howe. 


Our General will immediately transmit to | 


Congress the contents. 


You will see his | 


plan and the assurances he gives of sub- | 
duing your Colony. As everything goes | 


on so smoothly to the Northward and Kast- 


ward, I must repeat that Virginia is now | 


For God’s | 


the chief object of attention. 
sake lose no time; send a force sufficient, 


snake before all his rattles are grown. Point 


out to the Congress the necessity of the | 
You may depend | 
upon it, that if the war is continued, Nor- | 


most vigorous exertions. 


folk will be the Boston—that is the chief 
place of arms—to your enemies the next 
year; and it is a place which in their hands 
will be infinitely more dangerous. 


every nerve is strained. 


Yours, C. LEE. 


INTERESTING DISCOVERY AT CHATTA- 
NOOGA — OPENING OF AN INDIAN Mownp. 
—lIn the Sanitary Garden on the banks of | 
the river above town, acurious discovery has 
just been made by a gentleman in charge of 
the Sanitary Commission’s agency at this 


place. Atthe entrance of the garden is a 


Adieu; | 
lose no time; crush him this winter, thro’ | 





rulers of the tribes or nations which inhabit- 
ed the country at that time. Many of the 
mounds have been opened, and in almost 
every instance bodies have been found bu- 


| ried in them, thus giving some basis to the 
| supposition that they were used for burial 
One of our Privateers | 


places. 

This supposition has received confirmato- 
ry proof in the present instance. Mr. M.C. 
Reed, the agent of the Sanitary Commission, 
who is in charge of the gardens, has kindly 
furnished us with the following facts in re- 
gard to it:— 

During the past summer, the gardener at 
the grounds erected a little building for 
quarters for himself, on the top of the 


| mound, which is a regular oval in shape, 
before it is too late, to kill this accursed | 


being eighty-four feet by forty-six feet, and 
twenty-five feet high. Wishing to prepare 
a place in which to secure his roots and 
seeds for preservation from the frost till 
next spring, the gardener commenced dig- 
ging a tunnel into the side of the mound. 

After proceeding a short distance, he 
found that the mound was composed of suc- 
cessive layers of earth. Each layer seemed 
to have been prepared by burning large 


| fires on it for the purpose of baking it per- 


fectly hard and solid. Fifteen feet from the 
entrance of the tunnel the working party 
came upon what were evidently the remains 


| of a palisade of large timbers, which proba- 


bly had encircled the whole mound when it 
was first erected. Just inside of these pal- 
isades they found the remains of three full- 
grown skeletons. A curious circumstance 
connected with these skeletons is to be 
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found in the fact that all three of the skulls 
bear evidence of having been broken before 
burial. When found the upper jaws were 
in such a position that no other inference 
can be adopted. 


mounds the eustom prevailed of killing and 
burying anumber of the men of the tribe 
with each chief on his demise. 

Proceeding a few feet further, the opera- 
tors dug a tunnel to the right, but after 
going a few yards, and finding no new dis- 
coveries, they returned to the main one. 
They then dug about twenty feet further, 
and reached the centre of the mound. 
Here the most interesting and valuable 
discoveries have been made. The first 
thing observed was a row of holes, twenty 
in number, that were probably the cavities 
in which a row of posts had been placed. 
These had wholly decayed, but in the holes 


were found pieces of wood, which crumbled | 


at the touch. From the position of the 
posts, which were about four inches in di- 
ameter and six inches apart, they would 
have enclosed a square space of about eight 
feet in diameter. In the centre of this 


space, and at what is believed to be the 
centre of the mound, were found the skele- 
ton of a woman and the remains of the 


skeletons of three children. The woman 
had been buried in a sitting posture, and 
the body had fallen forward upon the 
knees. Under these remains—two feet be- 
low them—were found the remains of a 
man, evidently those of a chief of the tribe 
for whose burial-place the mound had been 
erected. 

The bones of the skeleton crumbled on 
being handled, but the teeth remained per- 
fect,and all who have seen them pronounce 
them the most beautiful they have ever 
seen, they are all in the jaws, and perfectly 
sound. 

No further discoveries have been made at 
present, but the search will be prosecuted 
until the mound is thoroughly explored, 
and we will lay all the items of interest 
that may occur during the work before our 
readers. 

On the top and sides of the mound large 
trees have been growing for hundreds of 
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among the tribes who built and used these | 
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years. In front of and a short distance 
from the mound are the marks and remains 
of what must have been a pottery. The 
ground is strewn with pieces of burned and 
wrought clay, and many fragments of pot- 
tery, and pieces of the same kind of pottery 
are to be found scattered through the 
mound, 

It is supposed that the first found palisade 
extends around the entire circumference of 
the mound, and that the bodies of the fol- 
lowers killed on the death of the chief will 
be found buried all around the base of it. 
Unless such proves to be the case, the find- 
ing of the three bodies at the entrance to 
the tunnel will be the more remarkable. — 
Chattanooga Gazette. 


How Drarrs Were ENFORCED IN THE 
Revo.ution.—A gentleman in Lancaster 
| has found among his old papers a sheet of 
foolscap giving some curious information. 
It is indorsed “Order from Council. Thom- 
as Wharton to Joseph Kirkbride, April 
24th, 1777.” Then comes first the follow- 
ing: 

‘Tn Congress, April 24th, 1777. 

Resolved, That it be earnestly recommend- 
ed to the President of the Supream Council 
and the Bord of War of Pennsylvania, to 
call out three thousand of the malitia, one 
half of said troops to rendezvous at Chester, 
on the Dallawer, and the other half at Bris- 
tol, and to order the city malitia to equip 
themselves with arms and accoutraments, 
and to hold themselves in readiness at a 
moment’s warning, and that the said Presi- 
dent and Bord of War take measures to 
furnish said troops with a proper train of 
artillery. 

Extract from the minutes, &c. 
Thomson, Secretary. 

Then follows the order from Thomas 
Wharton to Joseph Kirkbride: 

Str: Agreeable to the enclosed resolve 
of Congress, and the advice of the Board 
of War, [ have determined that the counties 
of Philadelphia, Bucks, Cumberland, Berks, 
and Northampton, send their proportion of 
| militia to Bristol to form a camp at or near 
| that borough. The counties of Chester, 
| Lancaster and York, to form a camp at or 


Charles 
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near Chester. 


Bristol, with as many arms and accouter- 
ments as can be procured in the county. If 
the first class does not amount to that num- 
ber, the second class also are to march. 


wise, a blanket for each man, which are to 
remain the property of the State. 
will be sent you for this purpose; if they 


cannot be purchased they must be impressed, | 


and their value paid. This is to be done in 
a way that will give the least offence. 


with this order with all possible expedition, 


as the enemy are preparing to make an im- | 


mediate attack on this State. 


your most obedient humble servant, 
THos. WHARTON, Jr., 
President. 
PHILADELPHIA, April 25, 1777. 
To Jos. Kirkbride, Esq., Lieutenant of the 


county of Bucks. 


CoiumBus’s Letter, 1493.—In the no- 


the September number of the Historical 
Magazine, it is said, “the water-mark is an 


over the the third finger.” 


this is not entirely correct; but that over 


the third finger there is a stalk and leaf of | 
| ly. Charlotte, a negro, sued Col. Auguste 


just discovered this water ma4* rk in the 
paper of two folio volumes, 
Juan or Jacobo Cromberger, 
in 1519 and 1535. The one is Fernandez 


a tree or plant of this xm . Ihave 


Indias.” 

If the fac simile in the Historical Maga- 
zine gives a true representation of the type 
of the letter, there is not much resemblance 
between it and the characters used in the 
Enciso and Oviedo. But I think it may 
be safely concluded that the letter was 


printed at Seville, and by Cromberger. I | 


have not been able to ascertain when he be- 
gan to exercise his art in Spain; but it is 
kuown that the first decade of Peter Martyr, 
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Your county (Bucks) is to | 
furnish 400 men to march immediately to | 


Money | 


printed by | 
at Seville, | 


d’Enciso’s “Suma de Geographia,” and the | father in St. Louis. 


other, Oviedo’s ‘‘ Historia General de las | 


| the State have lost the costs. 


[April 


printed by him, appeated at Seville in the 
month of April, 1511. The type and form 


| of the plaquette, which may be called a 


newspaper of that day, render it probable 
that the letter in question was issued very 


| early in the 16th century. L. 
You are to procure, by purchase or other- | 


Tue AntTIQuARY.—The following lines, 
in which the value of the antiquary’s labors 
are truly as well as poetically set forth, 
were written by John H. Sheppard, Esq., 


| of Boston, as a motto for his memoir of 
You | 
are to exert yourself to the utmost to comply | 


Samuel G. Drake, A. M., the well known 
antiquary : 

‘*Few realize the antiquary’s worth: 

He pioneers the march of History: 

Exhumes the relics of long buried lore; 


| Gathers up scrips and saws; lost pedigrees 
I have the honor to be with great respect, | She bi aa 


Found by the blazon of the armorial shield; 


| Black lettered parchments; coins, books odd 


and quaint ; 


Wills, deeds and ballads; —waifs of olden time 
| Dearer than oracles from Delphi’s steep 
' Or Sibylline leaves, rescued from 


sport of 
winds; 


| And as the explorer of diluvian rocks 
| Unveils events in distant ages passed, 


So he his deep foundation lays on fact. 


tice of the Spanish letter of Columbus in | For, like the signal on a mountain top, 


Fact points the way alone which leads to Truth ; 
Thence the historian draws his rich supplies 


| And pictures scenes of life that live forever.” 
open hand with the monogram of Christ | 
A closer exam- | 
ination of the little book has shown that | 


BOSTON. 


SLAVERY IN CANADA.—A slave case of 
twenty-five years standing was decided by 
the Supreme Court of Missouri recent- 


Chouteau for her freedom and the case out- 
lived the plaintiff. The mother of Charlotte 
was a slave in Canada in 1786, and by sev- 
eral sales became the property of Chouteau’s 
The question turned 
upon the fact whether slavery was recogniz- 
ed in Canada at that time, and the Court 


| decided in 1859 that it did exist there from 
| 1760 to 1793. The Supreme Court reversed 


this decision the other day and assessed the 
costs that had accrued for half a century 
against the defendant Chouteau. It is prob- 


| able that had slavery and its influence con- 


tinued as it was in 1859, the decision of the 
Lower Court would have been confirmed and 
Thus it took 
the Court a quarter of a century to do for 
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one person what an hour’s work in the Con- 
vention did for 114,000 slaves. 
St. Louis paper. 


Fv ror F.—In some of the modern books 
where copies of records or documents of the 
seventeenth century are printed, will be 


found the anomaly of F/for /’; thus, France | 


will be spelt Ffrance. This is decidedly an 


error. 
used. At the time mentioned above the 
written capital /’ was made by doubling the 
small /, (thus f’) as in ffrance; but this prac- 
tice was confined to writing and never used 
in printing. The same character was used 
in print then as now. 
ing early documents frequently preserve in 


print the peculiarity of the writing which | 


they copy, and represent the capital F by 
doubling the small letter. Though I do 
not consider this in good taste, I will admit 
that it is allowable. The practice, however, 
of using a capital letter and doubling it also, 
cannot, I think, be too severely condemned. 
Tora. 


New York 1n 1801—Wuo PLANTED 


THE TREES IN THE Park! In the Com- 
mercial Advertiser for the 28th of March, 
1801, is a note on “recent improvements” 
in New York, by a citizen who had just 
returned from a residence abroad. It is 
provokingly meagre; but I glean from it a 
few facts which may interest some of your 
readers. In 1790, the writer remarks, the 


Battery was extended by docking out into | 
the river, the old fort levelled, the govern- | 


ment house erected, and “elegant houses” 
built by Mr. Watson in State street. In 
1792 Mr. Hammond built the first good 
house in the fields (now the Park) and plant- 
ed at his own expense the Park, which the 
Corporation immediately enclosed. In 
1798 the Manhattan Cothpany was estab- 
lished, to supply the city with water. He 
complains that Beekman street was not yet 


(1801) opened to Crane’s Wharf, adding | 


that Orange (now Baxter) street, a compara- 
tively unimportant thoroughfare, had been 
opened to accommodate a rope-walk. He 
remarks that though Banker (now Madison) 
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At no period was such a combination 





Antiquaries in print- | 
| Taylor writes to Southey, Norwich, Septem- 
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Pearl street, the same impovement had not 
been made in Cedar street where it was more 
necessary. 

The fact that we owe the trees in our 
Park to the generosity and foresight of Mr. 
Hammond is new to me, and will be new, 
I believe, to many of your readers. s. w. P. 

‘A Vistr TO WASHINGTON In 1798— 
His Opinions oN Negro SLAvERY.— 
The following personal notice of George 
Washington may be worth adding to the 
‘“Washingtoniana” collected from time to 
time, in the Historical Magazine. It occurs 
in the correspondence of the late William 
Taylor of Norwich with Robert Southey. 


ber 26th, 1798, adding this paragraph at 
the close of his letter : 

“Since I began writing to you, we again 
possess my father, [also named William 
Taylor]. His passage across the Atlantic 
was good. He passed three days at Gen- 
eral Washington’s house, with whom he is 
greatly delighted. Of his negroes Wash- 
ington said, he wished to know how to pro- 
vide for them with equal certainty and hu- 
manity on an emancipation scheme, and he 
should gladly concur in abolishing vassal- 
age. He thought it would be necessary to 
educate on the soil a more provident gener- 
ation, before they would be fitted for free 
laborers. Against further importations pro- 
visions are already made, which are rapidly 
travelling southward. He rises early and 
is alone till breakfast. In the morning 
he rode with my father over his farm, and 
wanted him to write to him from England 
any improvement he might think or hear 
of. He dines late, sits at table an hour 
and half, and has his tea sent up into the 
study. He sups with the family, but not 
with parties, and goes to bed early. The 
Americans are all become antigallican.” 
Robberd’s Memoir of the Life and Writings 
of the late William Taylor, vol. i, p. 230. 


DELETERIOUS EFFECT OF LEAD PIPES— 


| Toe MANHATTAN CoMPANY.— Attention 


seems to have been directed of late to the 
deleterious effect of lead pipes upon the 


street had lately been extended through to | water which they convey through our hou- 
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ses. This is notarecentdiscovery. It fur- 
nished one of the many grounds of complaint 
against the Manhattan company [which un- 
dertook in 1798 to supply New York with 
water] that they had substituted lead pipes 
for the old wooden ones, thus injuring the 
health of the citizens. 


protest against the innovation in the New 
York Daily Advertiser for the 10th June, 
1803. 8. W. P. 


New York Ciry Hatyi.— Miss Booth 
in her history of the city of New York, 


page 668, states that the corner stone of | 


the City Hall was laid on the 20th of Sep- 
rember, 1803. This is one of the nume- 
rous slips which a careful revision of that 
work might have corrected. The ceremony 
took place in the afternoon of May -26th, 
1803. An account of the proceedings (giv- 
ing among other things, a copy of the in- 
scription on the corner-stone) may be found 
in the Daily Advertiser for May 27th of 
that year. It is there stated that Mr. Man- 
cin furnished the plan which was adopted ; 
but Miss Booth divides the honor between 


this gentleman and Mr. Macomb. s. w. P. 


CoxtpEn’s Five Narions.—It should be 
added to the notice of this work (H. M. vol. 
ix, p. 12,) that the London edition of 1747 
contains a second part by Dr. Colden, com- 
prising a mock title and preface, which are 
not folioed, and pp. 91 to 204 of the work. 
The preface concludes with these words: ‘“ I 
now continue this History to the Peace of 
Reswick, and if I find this acceptable, and 
thata farther continuation of it is desirred, 
I shall, if my Life and Health be preserv- 
ed, carry it down farther.” How far the 
manuscript of Dr. Colden was tampered 
with we have no means of telling, but the 
liberties taken with the first part give us lit- 
tle ground for supposing that his manu- 
script was respected. 


QUERIES. 


Gen. KnypHausen.—In Disosway’s Kar- 
liest Churches in New York, page 111, 
occurs the following passage in speaking of 
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Any one who is cu- | 
ridus in such matters, may read a vigorous | 


| with him. 
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the old Swamp Church corner of Frankfort 
and William streets. ‘In widening Frank- 
fort street, the remains of a military officer 
were disinterred; and, from the sword and 
uniform, -they were those of General Knyp- 
hausen, the Hessian leader during the Rev- 
olution. He was known to have attended 
this church.” Can any of your readers 
tell what disposition was made of these re- 
mains? J. Burt. 


A Marn or Cocks. —“ We are informed 
that a main of twenty-one cocks for two 
hundred dollars the main will be fought 
at New-Market in Virginia on the third 
Tuesday in the present month. New York 
Commercial Advertiser, 3rd June, 1801. 

Until I read the paragraph cited above, 
I had never met this rare word in American 
publications. Is it still in use among “the 
fancy?” 8. W. P. 


Scuoot Lanps.—Can any one tell who 
originated the noble idea of appropriating 
a thirty-sixth part of the public lands in the 


| old N. W. Territory to the support of public 


schools? I cannot ascertain the fact from 
the Journals of the old Continental Con- 
gress. It appears by them, however, that 
on the 7th of May, 1784, a committee, con- 
sisting of Mr. Jefferson of Va., Mr. Wil- 
liamson of N. C., Mr. Read of 8. C., Mr. 
Gerry of Mass., and Mr. Howell of R. I. 
“for ascertaining the mode of locating and 
disposing lands in the western territory,” 
reported an ordinance, which had its first 
reading, which provided “there shall be 
reserved the lot No. 16, of every township, 
for the maintenance of public schools in 
said township.” This ordinance seems to 
have slept in the files of Congress till the 
20th of May, 1785, when it finally passed 
with the clause in question. 

Mr Jefferson, as chairman, probably drew 
up this ordinance, as Mr. Randall, his bio- 
grapher suggests that this labor generally 
fell on him, when on committees. But it 
does not follow that all the topics originated 
Who started the idea of making 
such liberal provision for public schools, 
can only be ascertained now, from the con- 
temporaneous correspondence of the mem- 
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bers of the Continental Congress of that 
day, which occasionally sees the light. 

On looking into this subject amongst the 
invaluable historical treasures of Mr. ForcE 
of this city, I learned the interesting part, 
that he possesses the original printed draft 
of the ordinance of 1787, with the MS. al- 
terations made during its passage, including 
the immortal ‘‘ Proviso” against ‘Slavery 
or involuntary servitude” in all the north 
western states, in the hand writing of Na- 
THAN DANE. J. B. R. 

Washington, D. C. 


TEA-WATER Pump, N. Y.— What has 
become of the Tea-water Pump? Watson, 
in his Historical Annals of Olden Time (New 
York, 1832,) says, 

“T found the once celebrated ‘tea-water 
pump,’ long covered up and disused, again 
in use but unknown, in the liquor store of 
a Mr. Fagan, 126 Chatham street; I drank 
of it to revive recollections.” 

Is it still in existence? or did the filling 
up of the Kolck, with which it was gener- 
ally believed to be connected, cut off its sup- 
ply of water? 8. W. P. 

New York. 


SuLTANA.— Webster and Worcester agree 
in saying that this word means the wife of 
asultan. But Hope, in his Anastasius (fol. 
1, p. 116) states that it is properly used to 
designate only the sultan’s sisters and daugh- 
ters, whom, of course, he cannot marry. 
Which definition is correct? 8. W. P. 


WIspoM LEAVES NO Herr.—Can any 
reader of the Magazine tell me the name of 
the author of the following quotation, and 
in what work it occurs? 

“Kings have their dynasties, but not the mind; 
‘For Wisdom, dying, leaves no heir behind.” 
DELTA. 


Apox.—In the Paris correspondence of 
the New York Tribune, I find it stated that 
a work is “already in MS. in the hands of 
Michel, Levey & Co., Israelitish publishers 
for Guizot, Renan, and so many other most 
orthodox, heterodox and adox writers of 
renown.” 





Is this word adox, a recent issue of the 
mint, to mean creedless, or can any former 
use be shown? Dox. 


Sycamores on State Street, N. Y.— 
An old resident of New York informs me 
that the row of splendid buttonwood, or 
sycamore trees, which until 1860 graced 
the west side of State street from Bowling 
Green to Whitehall street, was planted by 
Chancellor Livingston. Can any of your 
readers confirm this statement? s. Ww. P. 


Harrispure Recituse.—Mr. Wilson, 
a recluse near Harrisburg, Pa. Where can 
an authentic account of Mr. Wilson and of 
his sister’s sad fate be found? T. B. 


REPLIES. 


PENNSYLVANIA AcT oF 1711, Pro. 
HIBITING SLAvERY.—(Hist. Mag. vol. 
vili, p.278; H. M. vol. ix, p.35). As the 
enquiry of M. H.G. has not been answered, 
we propose todo so. Mr. Dixon, in his Life 
of Penn,(331) errs in asserting that the law 
of 1711, as he styles it, prohibited the im- 
portation of slaves under any condition. 
The importation was allowed, subject to an 
impost, and it is clear to us how Dixon was 
led intothe error. The late Edward Bettle 
in his able and valuable paper entitled 
“‘ Notices of Negro Slavery as connected wit 
Pennsylvania,” published by the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, in the 1st vol. of its 
Memoirs, refers to the year 1711 “as memo- 
rable in the annals of Pennsylvania on ac- 
count of the passage of a bill, entitled an act 
to prevent the importation of negroes and 
Indians into the province,” and regrets he 
has not been able to obtain a sight of this 
highly important and interesting document 
and doubts whether a copy of it is in exis- 
tence, asit was repealed in England directly 
after its passage. The evident impression of 
Mr. Bettle, although he does not say so, was 
that this act was entirely prohibitory. 

Mr. Edward Armstrong, who has, on be- 
half of the society, just edited a reissue 
of the Ist vol. of its Memoirs, discovered 
that there was no law of 1711, and re- 
marks: 
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“The following is a list of all the Acts, 
prior to the Revolution, and is somewhat 
fuller than that in thetext. They are those 
of 1705, 1710-11, 1712, 1715, 1717-1& 
1720, 1722, 1725-6, 1729, 1761, 1768, & 
1778, which last are made perpetual. 

The acts of date subsequent to 1705 are 
but modifications of the one of that year; 
for when through the bigoted policy of the 
mother country a repeal took place, an- 
other, so soon as expediency allowed, was 
passed by the assembly. The objection on 
the part of the superior authorities was not 
because of the spirit of some of the provisions 
of the acts, which might have been better, 
but sprang from a determination to force up- 
on the province an institution to which it was 
averse. 

Our author mistakes in supposing a law 
was passed in 1711, that to which he alludes, 
but regrets he has not seen, was the one of 
1712, of the main feature of which he seems 
to have been aware.” [Note at p. 389]. 

It is possible the mistake may have oc- 
curred from the intermixture of dates, the 
running of one year into another, so puzzling 
to the historical enquirer, unless he is watch- 
ful. The act of 1710 was approved 28th 
Feb. 1710-11, and the one in question, was 
on 7th of June, 1712. Colonial Records, ii, 
529, 553. 


ANOMALOUS NAMEs For CountTIEs.— 


(H. M. ix, p.33). Berkshire County dates 
back to 1761; but we have an earlier instance 


of this tautology in the “County of Hamp- | 
shire,” which expression I find used in a | 
law passed by the Provigce of Massachusetts | 


in 1699. I have no doubt it may be found 
still earlier. The County itself was incor- 


porated, May 7, 1662; by the name of Hamp- | 
shire—not Hampshire County; and in no | 
part of the early Massachusetts colony re- | 
| had been introduced into the language by 
rates,” a | 


cords do I find the latter expression used, 
unless, “Hampshire County e 

marginal note to October 8, 1662, be con- 
sidered such; but as this evidently means 


the county rates of Hampshire, I do not con- | 


sider it tautological. 


There is‘another anomaly in the names | 


of Massachusetts counties, which is said to 
have been noticed by John Randolph. The 





county of Norfolk is situated south of Suf- 
folk. The same time that Suffolk county 
was incorporated, May 10, 1648, there was 
a county of Norfolk formed in its proper 
position —that is, to the north of Suffolk. 
This county, which is usually referred to as 
Old Norfolk, included the towns in Massa- 
chusetts north of the Merrimac river and 
all the settled portions of New Hampshire, 
then under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. 
After the government of New Hampshire 
was taken from Massachusetts, the remain- 
ing towns, Salisbury, Amesbury and Haver- 
hill, were added to Essex county, Feb. 4, 
1676-80, and the county of Norfolk ceased 
to exist. The modern Norfolk county is 
less than three quarters of a century old. It 
is to the Solons of 1793, and not to the 
legislators of our early colonials days, that 
we are indebted for this anomaly. Dertra. 


Parntines By Coptey.—(H. M. vol. 
8, p. 845).—The following embraces some 
of the paintings by Copley in the country. 


Mrs. Cobb, 

J. M. Robbins, 
W.S Appleton, 
J.J. Dixwell, 


RESIDENCK. 
Boston. 
Milton, Mass. 
Boston 
Boston. 


Portrait. 

Portrait, 

Portrait, 

Portrait, 

Portrait, Boy and Squirrel, pur- 
chased at the sale of the effects 
of the late Lord Lyndlurst, 

Portrait, 

Col. Joseph Scott, 

Mrs. Joseph Scott, “ 

Portrait, Wm. 8. Whitwell, es 

Portrait, (Epes Sargent), J. J. Dixwell, “ 

Portrait, (Mra. Arthur Browne,) Rev. C. Burroughs, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Portrait, (Mra. Ralph Inman), J. M. Robbins, Milton, Mass, 

Portrait, (James Murray), J. M. Robbina, Milton, Mass, 

Portrait, (Rev, Arthur Browne, 


J 8. Amory. 
Wm S. Whitwell, 
E, M. Winslow. 
E MeWinslow, 


Boston, 
“ 


1757), Rev. C. Burroughs, Portsmouth, N. H 
Charles I demanding the Five 

Members of Parliament, 
Portrait, (Col. Marshall), 
Portrait, (Richard Dana), 

Mrs. Catherine Sargent,) 

Portrait, 

“ 


Public Library, Boston. 
J F. B. Marshall. 
R. H. Dana, 

J. J. Dixwell, 
Miss Tracy, 


Boston. 
Boston 
Newbury port, Mass. 
“ “ 


Boston, Feb, 1, 1865. 


DEMORALIZE.—In a letter addressed to 
the New York Commercial Advertiser and 
published in that journal on the 9th of Janu- 
ary, 1801, Webster claimed that this word 


him, and that he first used it in a pamphlet 
published in 1794. He alludes, I suppose, 
to his brochure entitled the Revolution in 
France. Oddly enough, the last edition of 
his Dictionary(Springfield, 1864) refers the 
word to Walsh, whose first work, [A letter 
on the Genius and Disposition of the French 
Government] did not appear till 1810, and 
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who was but ten years old when Webster’s | 


pamphlet was published. Webster himself, 
in the first edition of his Dictionary (2 vols., 
4.to, New York, 1828) quotes Grattan on 
Catholic Petition as authority for its use ; 
but as this has been omitted in subsequent 
editions, I infer that the citation was con- 
sidered erroneous. 


country, the great lexicographer stated that 
this was the only word he ever invented. 
Worcester, I may add, fastens it upon the 


Critical Review (1756-1817), but gives no | 


date. S. W. P. 


Retiaious Freepom in Va.—(H. M. 
vol. ix, p. 33). The author of the law 


establishing religious freedom in Virginia | 


was Thos. Jefferson. When he entered the 
legislature of that State in Oct. 1776, he 


tion and perpetuation of wealth in select 


primogeniture, which made one member of a 
family rich and all the rest poor; and another, 
which he esteemed the most important of all, 


the Restoration of the Rights of Conscience, | 


which relieved people from taxation for the 
support of a religion they did not profess, 
for the Establishment was truly the religion 
of the rich. This latter was the Bill for 


establishing Religious Freedom, and was one | 


of the three great acts of his life that he 
wished to have inseribed on his monument, 
as appears by the following well known 
epitaph written by himself: viz. 
Here was Buried 
Thomas Jefferson, 
author of 
The Declaration of Independence; 
The Statute of Virginia for 
Religious Freedom ; and 
Father of the University of Virginia. 


Gov. Burnet’s WIFE AND CHILD- 
REN.—(H. M. vol. viii, p. 398; vol. ix, 
p- 34). The will of Gov. William Burnet 
is on record at Boston, Mass. It is dated 
at New York, Sept. 6th, 1727, and proved 

HIST. MAG. VOL. IX 16 


In a conversation with | 
Lyell, during the latter’s first visit to this | 


at Boston, Sept. 25th, 1729. He requests 
to be buried near his wife Mary and one of 
his children, “‘at the Chapel of the fort at 
New York.” He names “my brother Da- 
vid Mitchell and my sister Mary his wife,” 
“my late brother Gilbert,” “my son Gil- 
bert Burnet,” “my children William, Thom- 
as and Mary,” by late wife “Mary Van- 
horn,’ whom he afterwards calls his “ last 
wife.” Heappoints Abraham Vanhorn and 
wife Mary his executors. No wife is men- 
tioned as then living. His son Gilbert, I 
take to be by a wife previous to Mary Van- 
horn. The inventory of his estate, amount- 
ing to £4540 4s. 34d. was presented Oct. 





| 18th, 1729, by Abraham Vanhorn, his exe- 


| cutor. 


Mr. Drake, in his History of Boston, p. 


| 581, says his wife died at New York at the 
| close of 1727. 
brought in four bills that he considered of | 
vital importance ; one for a General Revision | 
of the laws of that commonwealth ; one for | 
cutting off Entails, to prevent the accumula- | 
| vol. ix, p. 33). 
jamilies; one for the abolition of the law of 


It is evident that she died 
before Sept. 6th, 1727, the date of his will. 
BOSTON. 


PortRAIts oF WasHineton.—(H. M. 
The following froma Cata- 
logue of Geo. P. Putnam’s Publications is a 
reply to the query. Was the article on 
| Washington’s Portraits, in Putnam’s Maga- 
| zine for October 1858, ever republished? 
Washington's Portraits —The Character 
| and Portraits of Washington. By Henry T. 
TuUCKERMAN. With 12 Portraits, proofs on 
India Paper. Only 150 printed. 
Quarto, cloth, . . . . $6.00 
* Mmaeportfolie,. .. . . GH 
Upon inquiry we learn that the above 
printed edition was long ago disposed of: 
but that the author has collected new ma- 
terial and proposes to issue a new and en- 
larged edition. See also appendix to Irv- 
ing’s Life of Washington, note to Everett’s 
work on the same subject. M. 


Sr. Joun’s CuHaper, N. Y.—Mr. Disos- 
way in his earliest churches of New York, 
page 60, states that St. John’s Chapel was 
erected in 1807, therein following Valentine, 


Dewitt, and Booth. It may have been com- 
pleted in that year, but it was begun four 
years before: the corner-stone was laid on 
the 8th of September 1803 by the Right 
| Rev’. Bishop Moore. The inseription on 
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this stone, together with an account of the 
ceremonies, will be found in the Daily 
Advertiser for Sept. 10th, 1803. 

8. W .P. 


Accounts oF THE YELLOW FEVER IN 
New Yorx.—(H. M. vol. viii, p. 75). An 
alphabetical list of those who died in this 
city of the Yellow (or “ Malignant,” as it was 
then called) fever from the 29th of July to 
the 9th of October, 1803, will be found in 
the Daily Advertiser for Oct. 31st, of that 
year. It will be of service to the future 
genealogist. There were, it seems, 1639 
cases and 606 deaths. 8. W. P. 


Freponia.—lI learn from your article 
on a name for the Confederate States (vol. 
viii, p. 310) that Fredonia has been sug- 
gested as a proper description for the con- 
federacy. This smacks a little of plagiarism 
from the Mudsills; for on the 13th of April, 
1803, a note appeared in the New York 
Daily Advertizer proposing that the United 
States should thenceforth be known as Fre- 
don or Fredonia. It was apparently writ- 
ten in good faith, and to judge from the cor- 
respondence which it evoked, seems to have 
met with some favor. 8. W. P. 


ENGuiisH OFFICERS AND MEN KILLED 
AT QuEeBEC.—(vol, viii, p. 374). A list 
will be found in the London Gazette Oct. 
17, 1759; in the Gentleman’s and London 
Magazine for October 1759, p. 511, and in 
Beatson’s Naval and Military Memoirs. 

L. N. Q. 


VENERABLE Vorers, (H. M. ix, 32).— 
Nantucket, Mass., is the place where these 
fifty-five aged persons voted last Novem- 
ber, as will be seen by the December num- 
ber of your magazine, vol. viii,p. 398. 

IOTA. 


Soytiatius’ Rosa Anetica.—(H. M. 
vol. ix, p.32). A copy of this work I find, 
in the catalogue of the recent donation of 
Dr. Watson to the library of the New York 
Hospital. 8. 


Toe Oxpest GENERAL.—(H. M. vol. 





ix, p. 31). Viscount Combermere is an 
older general than Scott, as well as an older 
man. BOSTON. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


NEW YORK. 

AMERICAN NUMISMATIC AND ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
Socrety.—New York, Feb. 24, 1865.—The So- 
ciety held a regular meeting at its rooms on 
the 23d inst. In the absence of the President, 
Mr. Leathe took the chair. The Society occu- 
pied itself chiefly in discussing matters of local 
interest. Owing to Mr. Norton’s unexpected 
absence, the paper of the evening was neces- 
sarily postponed. A committee was appointed 
to draw up resolutions on the death of Mr. Ev- 
erett. The committee on Incorporation an- 
nounced that the papers were nearly ready. 
Various donations to the Library and Cabinet 
were announced, among them a portrait of 
John Bright, taken some years since, before he 
left off the Quaker dress. 


Lone Istanp Histroricat Society.— Brooklyn 
Jan, 24.—A special meeting was held January 
24th, at which Col. W. W. Davis of the 104th 
Penn. Reg., read a paper on ‘‘the siege of Morris 
Island, 8. C.””—a very excellent production. 

A regular monthly meeting was held on the 
evening of the—th, Judge Greenwood presiding. 
After the routine business, the librarian, D. H. 
R. Stiles, reported 120 volumes and 139 pamph- 
lets purchased on the ‘“‘Sanford fund,” and a 
number of valuable contributors to the library 
and cabinet, 

A number of new members were then elected, 
after which the Rev. Dr. Littlejohn was intro- 
duced, and proceeded to read a paper on “The 
Shifting Lights of History,” a brilliant and schol- 
arly production, closing with a keen and subtle 
analysis of the reasons for these shifting phases 
of history, and an elegant definition of what 
true History should be. 

Mr. Geo. W. Parsons then presented to the 
Society, in behalf of the donor, ex-Governor Ho- 
ratio Seymour, an original manuscript map of 
fort Ticonderoga, drawn at the time of its cap- 
ture by Lord Amherst, in 1659—showing the 
position of the English hatteries, regiments, &c., 
also the interior arrangement of the fort, and 
lines of defence, The thanks of the society 
were given to Gov. Seymour. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston, Numismatic Society.—Boston, Jan. 
5th.—The annual meeting was held on Thurs- 
day, several donations were announced, and 
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members elected. The committee appointed at 
the last meeting to prepare a list of officers for 
the year 1865, reported: President, Jeremiah 
Colburn; Vice-President and Curator, Judge J. 
P, Putnam; Zreasurer, Henry Davenport; Sec- 
retary, W. S. Appleton. These gentlemen were 
declared officers of the society. A vote of thanks 
to the retiring President, Dr. Winslow Lewis, 
was unanimously passed. 

Mr. Putnam exhibited a large and fine medal 
of Washington, very lately struck. Mr. Seavey 
showed one of the very rare Virginia shillings, 
or silver half pennies, of 1774, also the half pen- 
nies in beautiful condition, and rare pattern 
half dollar and quarter of 1858. The Secretary 
exhibited a number of valuable pieces, among 
which were the excessive rare Washington cent 
of 1792, known as the ‘‘naked bust,” and an 
oval funeral medal in copper, also an original 
medal of the battle of Germantown, Oct. 4, 1777, 
and some fine foreign medals, 

Dr. Lewis, on resigning the Presidency, read 
an address in which he briefly sketched the his- 
tory of the society, of the science in the United 
States, and of coinage in general; he enumerated 


the many uses of the science in chronology and | 


every branch of history, dwelling particularly 
on religion and art, and concluded with some 
suggestions as to the pursuit of the study. A 
committee was appointed to consider printing 
the Constitution and list of members, with the 
address of the president, and other papers. 


Massacuusetts Historicat Society. — Bos- 
ton, Feb, 9.—The president, the Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, in the chair. 

A list of donations for the past month was 
read by the Librarian. 

Mr. W. G. Brooks, from the standing Com- 
mittee, reported that he had procured a large 
photograph book, capable of containing two 
hundred photographs, designed for the members 
of the society; and he hoped each member 
would furnish his photograph to be placed in it. 


Dr. T. Webb read a long paper on the late | 


Prof. Rafn, of the Society of Northern Anti- 
quaries, with whom he had for many years been 
a correspondent, and it was quite interesting, 
and will probably be printed in the Historical 
Society’s proceedings. 

Dr. Peabody read two letters addressed to To- 
bias Lear, the Secretary of General Washington. 
One was written by James Sullivan, and one by 
Christopher Gore; both subsequently governors 
of Massachusetts, and presidents of this society, 
The letters related to the accomodations for 
Washington and his suite during their contem- 
plated visit to Boston in 1789. 

Mr. Charles Deane communicated a fac simile 
of the celebrated letter of Andrew Jackson to 
Andrew J. Crawford, May Ist, 1833; in which 
the writer freely expresses his opinion of the in- 








tention of the nullifiers of the south. ‘The 
tariff was only the pretext, and disunion and a 
southern confederacy the real object. The next 
pretext will be the negro, or slavery question.” 


New Enetanp Historic GEneaLogicaL Soot- 
ETY.— Boston, Feb. 1, 1865.—The president, Dr. 
Winslow Lewis, in the chair. The librarian re- 
ported that since the last meeting 29 bound vol- 
umes and 245 pampblets had been added to the 
library. The corresponding secretary, Rev. 
Henry M. Dexter, reported that he had since 
the last meeting received a letter from Frederick 
D. Allen of Boston, accepting membership. 
The secretary read a letter from S. Alofsen of 
Jersey City, New Jersey, with a donation of one 
hundred dollars to the society. The thanks. of 
the society were voted to Mr. Alofsen for his 
generosity. 

The President of the society, Dr. Winslow 
Lewis, said he could not pass in silence an oc- 
currence of such great and painful interest as 
the death of Edward Everett, and proceeded to 
address the society in eloquent terms on the de- 
ceased. 

Dr. Lewis was followed by the Rev. Mr. Na- 
son. 

The thanks of the society were voted to the 
speakers, and copies of their addresses were re- 
quested. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


March —.—Dr. Winslow Lewis, the president, 
in the chair. The Historiographer read me- 
moirs of Rev. Benjamin Huntoon of Canton, who 
died April 19, 1864, aged 71 years; and of Prof. 
Benjamin Silliman, LL.D., of New Haven, who 
died Nov. 24, 1864, aged 85 years. 

Rev. Dr. D. Clarke, from a committee, reported 
upon that portion of the president’s annual ad- 
dress relating to the delivery of a course of lec- 
tures on history, under the auspices of the soci- 
ety. The report was accepted and referred to 
the government of the society. David Pulsifer, 
Esq., called the attention of the society to the 
importance of asking that the early statutes of 
Massachusetts may be published, as they are 
now very scarce. The subject was referred to 
the government. 

The President, in a few pertinent remarks, 
called the attention of the society to the fact 
that the 18th day of the present month was the 
twentieth anniversary of the incorporation of 
the society. He referred to the society as emi- 
nently a success, and spoke of the urgent neces- 
sity for larger and fire-proof rooms, in which to 
deposit and arrange the gatherings of the last 
twenty years, and for a more commodious lec- 
ture room, Dr. E, R. Humphreys gave an elo- 
quent and learned discourse on the ” Life and 
era of John Wickliffe.” After a vote of thanks 
to Dr. Humphreys the society adjourned. 
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Prince Socrety.—Boston, Feb. 27.—The pre- 
sident, Samuel G. Drake, Esq., in the chair. It 
was reported that a commencement had been 
made in printing the second volume of the Hutch- 
inson Papers. The subject of the future issues 
of the society was then taken up. Various 
books were proposed as suitable for reprinting; 
and after discussion, the following were selected, 
namely, Wood’s ‘‘New England Prospect,”’ Nor- 
ton’s “Life of John Cotton,” and Cotton Ma- 
ther’s Life of ‘‘ John Eliot.” 
begin printing the several works as soon as they 


their editors. 


WISCONSIN. 
Strate Histroricat Society or Wisconsin,— 


Madison, Jan. 8, 1865.—Hon. H. 8. Orton in the | 


chair. Theannual report of the Executive Com- 
mittee read and adopted, showing a decided 
improvement over 1863. The treasurer report- 
ed receipts in 1863 $1241.61; disbursements, 
$1226.64. Total disbursements in eleven years 


$11,207.17, of which $5996.89 for books and | oeE . aos 
| a sufficient amount, to erect a fire-proof build- 


binding. Additions to library last year 520 
volumes, 226 pamphlets. 


volumes of newspapers—ten of them of the 
last century ; making the total number of bound 
files in the newspaper department 1,086—of 
which 182 were published in the last century, 
and one volume in the century preceding. 
The following shows the increase of the Li- 
brary : 
Vol’s Doc’s& Both Total 
50 50 
2,000 3,050 
8,065 
1,305 
1,983 
1,607 
2,523 
1,991 
1,321 
2,917 
604 
746 


1854 Jan. 

1855 “ 

1856“ 2,000 
1857 “* 800 
1858 y 959 
1859 500 
1860 7238 
1861 1,134 
1862 7I1 
1863 2,373 
1864 856 
1865 226 


6,420 
8,4 3 


12,533 
15,825 


19,346 


9,810 10,282 


An exceedingly rich and valuable collection 
of manuscripts, relating to the early settlement 
and history of the Mississippi Valley, and ex- 
tending from 1672 to 1808 left by the late la- 
mented Lt. Col. Sidney A. Bean, of the Fourth 


20,192 


Wisconsin Volunteers, who so gallantly fell at | 


the storming of Port Hudson, have been most 
obligingly presented to the Society by his 
mother, Mrs Bean, of Waukesha. They num- 
ber one thousand and fifty-seven manuscripts, 
French and Spanish. The Spanish MSS, 1,185 


| Spanish archives. 
| 2,857 pages; of which 786 documents, making 

1,546 pages are transcripts from the originals 
| in the French archives, 151 originals, number- 


| of the French Cabinet of that period, 
It was decided to | 


Among the last year’s additions are 163 bound | equal the efforts made. 





5,115 | 


10,010 | 
14,504 | 


18,742 | 


| Gen. L. Fairchild, 





pages, all transcripts from the originals in the 
The French MSS making 


ing 811 pages. Of these manuscript documents, 


| thirteen are on parchment, covering 81 pages, 


and five of them have the autograph signature 
of Louis XV, and many autograph signatures 
Among 
these manuscripts we include 110 printed French 


| arrets, ordinances, and proclamations, having 
could be properly prepared for the press by | 


MS additions and autograph signatures. 

Hon. George Gale has contributed an inter- 
esting and valuable paper, of 45 pages, in the 
form of the Annual Address before the Society, 


| On the History of the O-Chunk-o-raw, or Winneba- 


go Indians. 
Probably the most interesting addition to the 


| Cabinet is a silver medal, in a fine condition, 
| struck in 1646, in commemoration of the peace 


of Westbhalia, ploughed up in Sept, 1861, on 
Bear Creek, Buffalo Co. 
Efforts have been made to secure pledges for 


ing for the use of the Society. Success did not 
As the lease for the 
rooms now occupied by the society expire with 
the present year, and ampler accommodations 
are demanded for our steadily increasing collec- 


| tion, the executive committee has concluded to 
| seek suitable rooms in the capitol, where greater 


conveniences, and increased safety from fire, 
will be secured. The nominating committee 
reported the following ticket for officers for the 


Added. Pamp'ts. Together, in Lib. | ensuing year, which was unanimously elected: 


PRESIDENT. 
Increase A, Lapuam, LL. D., Milwaukie. 
VICE PRESIDENTS. 

. Gen, Wm. R. Smith, Mineral Point. 

. Hon. Henry 8. Baird, Green Bay. | 
3. Gen. James Sutherland, Janesville. 

. Hon. James T. Lewis, Columbus. 

. Hon. J. R. Doolittle, Racine. 

. Hon. W. D. MecIndoe, Wausau, 
Recording Secretary—Frank H. Firmin. 
Corresponding Secretary—Lyman C. Draper. 
Treasurer—Prof. O. M. Conover. 
Librarian—Daniel 8. Durrie. 


CURATORS, 


Gen. G. P. Delaplaine, 

Hon. E. B. Dean, jr., 

8. G. Benedict, 

F. G. Tibbits, 

8. V. Shipman, 

J. D. Gurnee, 

8. H. Carpenter, 

John H. Clark, 

Hon. D. Worthington, N, B, Van Slyke. 
Standing Committee for the year: 
Publications.—Draper, Rublee and Butler. 


Hon. H. 8. Orton, 
Gen. 8. Mills, 
Gen. D. Atwood, 
Gen. G. B. Smith, 
Hon. D. J. Powers, 
Horace Rublee, 
Prof. J. D. Butler, 
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Auditing Accounts.—Powers, Benedict and Fir- 
min. 


Finance.—Mills, Conover, Powers, Worthing- | 


ton and Gurnee. 

Printing.—Rublee, Carpenter and Atwood, 

Library, Fixtures and Purchase.—Draper, Dur- 
rie and Conover. 

Picture Gallery.—Delaplaine, Tibbits and Fair- 
child. 

Literary Exchanges.—Firmin, Gurnee and Car- 
penter. 

Nominations,—Benedict, Dean and Van Slyke. 

Lectures and Essays.—Butler, Durrie, Rublee 
and Carpenter, 

Building Lot.—Delaplaine, D. Atwood, Tib- 
bets, Clark, and Worthington. 

Building.—Mills, Powers, Shipman, Fairchild, 
and Draper. 

Soliciting Committee.—Orton, 
Durrie, and G, B. Smith, 

Cabinet.—Durrie, Shipman, and Clark. 

Obituaries.—D, Atwood, Orton, G. B. Smith, 
and Butler.’ 


Dean, Butler, 


MAINE, 
Marne Historica Society.—Augusta, March 
8.—The President, Hon, E. E. Bourne, of Ken- 
nebunk, addressed the meeting with a few 


appropriate remarks, on the purposes of the 
society, and on the work which had been found | 


in its members since its organization. He 
alluded to the death of one of its former presi- 
dents for many years, whose character would 
be portrayed in the leading paper of the 
evening. The Right Rev. Bp. Burgess then 
read a’ Memorial of the Life of the lake Hon. 
Robert H. Gardiner, of Gardiner,” who had 
been a member fromthe beginn ng. The fidelity 
in the detail, the elegant simplicity of the 
language of this production, and the true and 
ample delineation of the excellences in the well 
known and long tried character of this promi- 
nent and good man, were received, by ‘an 
audience larger t'.an usual, with marked atten- 
ticn and interest, and great commendation. 

The President read a paper of much diligent 
research on” Union,” having special reference 
to the times of the American Revolution. The 
quaintness of some of the citations from the 
ancient resolves awakened not a few smiles ; 
while the spirit of the times was such as should 
animate our people, fighting for the right in 
these troublous days. The time would not 
allow other papers to be read. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


RuopE Istanp HistoricaL Socrety.—Provi- 
dence, Jan. 8.—At the Annual meeting of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, held at their 
rooms, Jan. 8d, 1865, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year:—/resident, 
A. G. Greene; Vice-Presidents, Samuel G. 


| Arnold, George A. Brayton; Secretary, Sidney 
S. Rider; Treasurer, Welcome A. Greene; 
Northern Cabinet-keeper, Edwin M. Stone; 
Southern Cabinet-keeper, B. B. Howland; Com- 
mittee on Membership, Edwin M. Stone, Wm. 
Gammell, John A. Howland; Auditors, Henry 
B. Drowne, R. P. Everett; Committee on Build- 
ing Grounds, A. G. Greene, John A. How- 
land, Henry Lothrop; Committee on Lectures, 
Sidney S. Rider, Thomas A. Doyle, R. P. Ever- 
ett; Correspondent of Historical Magazine, Wel- 
come QO. Brown, 

The materials for several valuable volumes 
are nearly ready for publication, and a commit- 
tee has been appointed which it is hoped may 
succeed in raising funds for this and other pur- 
poses, essential to the prosperity and usefulness 
of the society. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Historica, Society oF PENNSYLVANIA.— 
Philadelphia, Feb. 18.—Dr. B. H. Coates, Vice- 
President, took the chair, and an election was 
held, resulting in the choice of the following 

| named officers:—President, Hon. Joseph R. 
Ingersoll; Vice Presidents, B. H. Coates, M. D., 
Join Wm. Wallace, Alfred Cope; Treasurer, 
Charles M. Morris; Recording Secretary, Samuel 
L. Smedley ; Corresponding Secretary, Horatio G. 
Jones; Librarian, Richard Eddy. Members of 
Standing Committees: on Library, Richard L, 
Nicholson ; on Publication, Charles D. Cleve- 
land, M. D.; on Finance, Joseph Carson, M. D. 
The casting of a large number of votes for Vice- 
President, for a gentleman not legally nomi- 
nated, raised a question which was decided by 
declaring a vacancy in that office, to be filled at 
the stated meeting in March. Hon. John M. 
Read, and Hon. Joshua Francis Fisher, are in 
nomination. 

The Treasurer’s Report shows a receipt from 
Annual and Life Memberships, of $1,421, and 
of interest on investments of $392.56. The ex- 
penditures have been, $1,362.10. The invest- 
ments of the society in thejurisdiction of the 
Treasurer, are $2,600. Besides these the Trus- 
tees of the Publication Fund, possess a publica- 
tion fund of about $16,000, a binding fund, and 
a building fund, the amount of the two last not 
being stated, 

The Recording Secretary announced the death 
of the Hon. Edward Everett, and gave a brief 
synopsis of his life and services. A committee 
consisting of Mexsrs. John William Wallace, 
Horatio Gates Jones, and Samuel L. Smedley, 
was appointed to draft resolutions expressive of 
the feelings of the society on the death of the 
distinguished statesman, and present them to 
the meeting in March. The Librarian reported 
a large list of donations of books and pamphlets, 
and the bell of the old city Alms House, cast 
by Thomas Gregory, in 1758, presented to the 
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society by the Guardians of the Poor. A vote 
was passed to open the rooms of the society to 
the public, from and after April Ist, from 
nine, A. M. to ten P, M., with an intérmission 
from noon to three P. M. Mr. Snowden, from 
the building committee, reported that they had 
prepared subscription books, and an appeal to 
the citizens of the state, in behalf of the society. 


It set forth the great danger to our valuable re- | 


cords, in not having a fireproof building, and 


recounted many instances in the history of the | 


country where the original manuscripts belong- 
ing to the archives of different states and public 
institutions have been irreparably lost by fire, 
where a little foresight and care would have 
preserved them. From these well-known facts, 


the society feels the necessity of providing a | 
safer place for its many and constantly increas- | 


ing valuables, and earnestly appeals to the 
citizens. 

Feb. 20.—The society adjourned to Monday 
evening, Feb. 20th, when, Dr. Coates, in the 
chair, several persons were elected members. 
A communication from Hon. J. R. Ingersoll, ac- 
cepting the office of president, and thanking the 
society for the honor conferred was received. 
J. R. Lambdin, artist, made a statement that 
the Academy of Fine Arts, and several kindred 
institutions contemplated a conference, by 
means of committees, on the subject of the erec- 
tion of a large building or a bluck of buildings, 
for the accommodation of all. On his motion 
the society unanimonsly ‘ Resolved, That the 
Chairman of the committee on building be in- 
structed to appoint a sub-committee of three 
persons, to meet similar committees from the 
various art, literary and scientific institutions 
of the city, for conference in relation to a joint 
effort for the erection of a building suitable to 
the wants of the several’ bodies represented.” 
On the passage of this resolution several mem- 
bers expressed an earnest desire that the con- 
templated effort would be immediately and 
thoroughly made. 


DELAWARE, 


Hisroricat Society or DELAWARE.— Wilming- 
ton, November 10, 1864.—The President, Hon. 
Willard Hall, in the chair. 

On motion three hundred copies of Gen. Read’s 
oration were ordered to be printed. 

Rev’d Mr. Foot presented the Society, in be- 
half of Mrs. Eliza Janvier, on original letter of 
Lieut. Michael McDonough during the Indian 
War in 1791, giving a detailed and graphic ac- 
count of the defeat of Gen’] St Clair. 

H. Rob’t Penington, Esq., presented, from Mrs. 
Rothwell, a number of old Delaware newspapers, 


and Rev’d Leighton Coleman presented, from | 
Mr. William Bringhurst, a portion of the boat in | 


which Washington crossed the Delaware. 
On motion of Rev'd. Charles Breck, Resolved, 
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| that the members of the Society be requested to 
| prepare and read before the society any papers 
| in which they may claim interest. On motion 

of Mr. George W. Bush it was resolved, that 
| Rev’d. William Aikman, be invited to prepare 

for the Society a discourse upon the History of 
| the Second Presbyterian Church of Wilmington 
| and Christianna. 

On motion of Mr. Frances Vincent, a com- 
mittee was appointed to obtain books, if possible, 
from the Swedish government any documents, 
or copies of the same which may illustrate the 
early history of Delaware. Rt. Rev'd. Alfred 
Lee, D. D. and Rev'd. Charles Breck were ap- 
pointed the committee, After the election of 
members, 

Resolved, that immediate efforts should be 
made to secure for the Historical Society of 
Delaware, biographical sketches, and such his- 
torical remains of the governors, chancellors, and 
judges of this state, and judges of the United 
States who have resided in this state as it is 
proper for this Society to possess. 

Resolved, that this subject be referred to the 
president with power to call to his assistance 
such members of the society as he may find it 
necessary to aid him in securing this result. 

The committee appointed to procure a charter, 
reported that the legislature had passed an act 
incorporating the historical society of Delaware. 


January 12, 1865.—The stated meeting was 
held at the Wilmington Institute. 

The President, Hon. Willard Hall, being ab- 
sent from sickness, Dr. Lewis P. Bush was called 
to the chair. 

The committee in procuring memorials report- 
ed having received from Mrs. Boyed apiece of 
silverlace taken from the body of Col. Hazlett, 
who fell at Princeton, Jan. 3, 1777. 

The secretary then read the appointments on 
the standing committee. Resolved that a com- 
mittee be appointed to prepare business for the 
next stated meeting, Messes Donk, Penington 
and Vincent, committees, 

Several gentlemen were elected members of 
the society. 

Several other donations from the state of 
New York, Rev. Mr. Foot, Rev. E. D. Neill and 
others were reported. 

On motion, Resolved, that the subject of pro- 
posing a design for a certificate of correspond- 
ing membership be referred to the committee 
on seal. 

Rev’d Mr. Coleman read a letter from Rev. 
E. D. Neill and presenting from him to the 
society a biographical sketch of Doctor Jonathan 
Potts. 

Rev’d. Mr. Coleman also read a letter from 
Mr. J. T. Headly, in answer to an inquiry as to 
the Delawarians mentioned in his ‘* Chaplains of 
the Revolution.” Also a letter from Col. White- 
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ley, U. 8S. A., stating his interest in the object 
and purposes of the Historical Soeijety. Col. 
stated that the papers of his grandfather (Col. 
Kirkwood) are in his posession and promises to 
present them to the Society. 


Hotes on Books. 


History of Ancient Windham, Ct., Genealogy, con- 


taining a genealogical record of all the early | 
families of Ancient Windham, embracing the | 


towns of Windham, Mansfield, Hampton,Chap- 

lin and Scotland. Part 1. A, B,C. By Wil- 

liam D, Weaver, Editor of the Willimantic 

Journal, Willimantic: Weaver § Curtiss 1864. 

8° 112 pp. 

The title expresses quite fully the scope of this 
valuable addition to local history. The author, 
the popular editor of the Willimantic Journal, 
had devoted himself faithfully to the dry and la- 
borious but most useful task of genealogist, and 
gives in this volumea small contribution. Com- 
pleted as it has been begun, and coupled with 
the history, his volume will be one of the most 
comprehensive and valuable furnished by his 
state. 


The New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register and Antiquarian Journal. Vol. xix, 
No. 1. January, 1865, Boston, 1865. 

The Register, returned to Boston, begins its 
nineteenth volume with renewed vigor. The 
present number, edited by Wm. B. Trask, Esq., 


lins Warren, M. D. Among its other contents 
are several contributions on Family History, and 


the author of a collection of versions of the 
Lord’s Prayer. It is curious that, in spite of 


giria to this day in such collections, as, witness 
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Bagster’s ‘Bible in every land” and Celeberri- | 


mus Eliot hath not his due renown. 
New Testament, marking the spurious passages, 
would explain an omission that puzzled Dudley. 
!n the proceedings of the Society we find a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Munsell, the publisher of the 


printer of the day. 


The Old Roll of Fame. The Patriots of the Revo- 
lution of ’76. Sketches of the survivors, &c. 
Boston: G. W. Tomlinson, 1864, 8° 20 pp. 
This is an interesting little pamphlet, which 

will be acceptable to such of our readers as have 

noticed the articles on Revolutionary Pensioners. 

It contains sketches of all those who were alive 

in the states that seoeded. Among these is a 


Griesbach’s | 
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Peter Bashaw, put down as residing in Tennes- 
see: but notwithstanding some difference os 
dates, we think that he is probably the Jamef 
Barham, the pensioner, who died last year near 
Nashville, 


History of Duryée’s Brigade, during the Campaign 
in Virginia under Gen, Pope, and in Maryland 
under Gen. McClellan, in the summer and au- 

_tumn of 1862. By Franklin B. Hough. Al- 
bany: Munsell, 1864, 8°, 200 pp. 

This is one of the elegantly printed volumes 
which have made the name of Munsell so well 
known. As a contribution to the History of the 
war it possesses the great merit of being written 
by one who had already attained an acknow- 
ledged rank as an historical writer, and who on 
the present occasion had the advantage of per- 
sonal knowledge of much that he records. In 
the immense armies which have been in the field 
the career of a single regiment, or even brigade, 
may seem comparatively insignificant, yet the 
history of the war will not be written without a 
mass of these, supremely necessary to correct 
the newspaper accounts of the day, where the 
officer who makes most of ‘‘our special correspon- 
dent” can hardly fail to be the hero of the hour. ? 


Memorial of the Centennial Anniversary of the 
Settlement of the Machias. Machias. C. O. 
Furbush, 1863 8° 179 pp. 

On the 20th of May, 1863, the town of Machias 
in Maine celebrated the centennial anniversary 
of its settlement, and has preserved in this highly 


| creditable memorial the record of the interesting 


; 7 : . | event enriched with historical reminiscences of 
opens with a memoir and portrait of John Col- | 


its century’s history. The address of William 
B. Smith, Esq., is an elegant summary of the 


; ; | ly history of the town, interweaving much 
a curious letter of Paul Dudley to Chamberlayne, | ae ne ee ee 


detail, and describing with spirit the gallant 
act of the townfolk in capturing the Margaretta, 


’ : . | an exploit which gave her Jeremiah O’Brien the 
Dudley’s protest, Massachusetts figures as Vir- | high Sam of first capturing a British vessel. 


The sketch is devoted almost entirely to the af- 
fairs preceding the close of the Revolution, and 
thus becomes a matter of general interest and 
value. Mr. Smith’s appropriate and modest ad- 
dress is followed by letters from emigrant Mach- 
ias men, and by the speeches made in the after- 


; the day, embracing biographical sketches 
Register for the last three years, whose name | noon of the day, em g biographical sketc 


will go down to posterity as the great historical | 


of the worthies of the place. An appendix of 


| Genealogies closes the volume, which in typo- 


graphic beauty reflects great credit on the town. 


| The Annual Report of the Bishop White Prayer 


Book Society. Philadelphia, King and Baird. 

This paper is valuable in a historical selec- 
tion, for its gathering together with great dili- 
gence of research, all the information known to 
be in existence concerning the use of the Liturgy 
of the Church of England on North American 
shores, previous to 1620, and indeed to a later 
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date.. An inaccuracy in the name of George 
Weymouth will be noted on p, 19; as also the 
statement, after Belknap, that Weymouth en- 
tered Penobscot Bay as far as Belfast. On the 
contrary, Strachey, whose work Belknap had 
never seen, says as plainly as language can 
speak, that the ‘‘great and beneficial river’ of 
Weymouth’s entrance and exploration, was the 
Sagadahoc, now known as the Kennebec. 
pamphlet may well be treasured up as a faithful 


condensation of materials judiciously collected | 


from mauy volumes, 


Miscellany. 


Sate or AvrocrapHs.— There was a large 
sale of autographs, &c., at Washington, D. C., 
Jan. 10th. They belonged to the estate of 
the late Edward M. Thomas, a colored man, for 


sentatives. Surmounting the prejudices of 
caste and the disadvantages of a want of early 
education, he devoted his leisure hours and lim- 
ited means, for many years, to artistic and lit- 
erary objects. We subjoin the prices realized 
for some of the most important, viz.; Bonaparte, 
First Consul, signature only, $8.50; Gen. Rob- 
ert Anderson, 87c.; Chas. Carroll, $1.25; Rob- 
ert Fulton, $1.25; Alex. Von Humboldt, his 
seal and autograph, $4.75; John Hancock (in- 


cluding Chas. Thomson), $6.50; Lafayette to 
James Madison, $16.50, letter of 4 pages, which 
Lafayette says, ‘‘their plan is founded upon a 
purchase and employment of slaves, a thing I de- 


test, and shall neverdo. * * * * I would not 
be concerned in transactions in a negro country, 
unless not only my personal doings were unsul- 
lied with slavery, but I had provided with others 
for to render the very spot productive of free- 
dom,”’— showing pretty plainly Lafayette’s opin- 
ion on the great question of the day: Gen. 
Wm. H. Harrison, $5.50, a letter in 1832, in 
which he says, ‘‘Will the Secretary of war 
reject the applications of the aged veterans, 
because they are not church-going people, and 
_do not reside in the neighborhood of a clergy- 
man,”’ Andrew Jackson, historical letter to J. 
H. Easton, $6.00; Thomas Jefferson to Lafay- 
ette, autograph letter of two pages, June 27, 
1804, introducing Von Humboldt, who had 
spent five years in South America, adding, ‘As 
to the importation of slaves from abroad, for 
which that country is pressing, tt never will be 


permitted, but you will look to a colony of labor- | 


ing French with a certain portion of the fugi- 
tive Creoles from St. Domingo.’’ Robert Mor- 
ris, letter written in prison and distress, Feb. 
11, 1798, $8.25; Daniel Webster, fly leaf, in 
which he says, ‘‘I have paid $120, for the free- 
dom of Paul Jennings; he agrees to work out 
the same at $8 per month, to be furnished with 
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board, clothes, washing, &c.” [See Hist. Mag. 
Vol. vii, p. 7]. Thomas Jefferson, letter to 
the Tammany Society, Dec. 14, 1807, $5.50; 
John Brown, ‘‘ whose soul is marching on,” 
signature and photo., $1.87; Murat, $1.87; 
John Randolph, $1.30; Talleyrand, $1.75; 


| Duke of Sussex $1.25; Duke of Cambridge, 


$1.25; Toussaint L’Overture, $5.50; Henry 
Clay, letter, $1.00; Alex. H. Stephens, $1.0U; 
Benj. Rush, M. D., 65c; George III, $3.00; 
Jas. Madison, $1.05; Dr. Kane, $1.75; Chief 
justice Ellsworth, $1.12; Aaron Burr, signature 
only, 87c; H. L. Bulwer, $1.62; Jas, Buchan- 
an, 50c; a splendid 4 to. volume bound in half 
morocco, of autographs of European, American, 
and Revolutionary celebrities, comprising all 
our Presidents, Vice Presidents, &c.,—the 
Duke of Wellington, Oliver Cromwell, Herschel, 
Moore, Lord Nelson, Exmouth, Kosciusko, &c., 
an extraordinary collection, carefully arranged 


many years messenger to the House of Repre- | and mounted, was held at $200, but withdrawn 


on a bid of $165. No offers were made for 


| autographs of John Tyler and Isaac Toucey, 


Secretary of the Navy at the breaking out of 
the Rebellion; Chief Justice Taney’s sold for 
85cts.; Franklin Pierce, 20c; and Gen. Geo. 
B. McClellan and Jefferson Davis, same price. 


| The books, including quite a large collection 


of Masonic literature, and European, American, 
Colonial, and ancient coins and medals, were 
also sold at high prices. R. 


Tue Prince Cius.— On the 22d of October, 
1860, the Centennial anniversary of Mr. Prince’s 
death, an exceedingly able, interesting and ap- 
propriate oration was delivered before the Soci- 
ety by Mr. W. H. Whitmore, its Secretary, 
which was printed in the North American Re- 
view for October, 1860. 

After considerable delay, owing, in some 
measure to the absence of the President, it was 


| finally decided to commence a reprint, in two 


volumes, of ‘‘Hutchinson’s Collection of Pa- 
pers ;” the first and only impression extant be- 
ing that of 1769. It having long been extreme- 
ly rare, and its importance to historical stu- 
dents of the first class, caused the Society to 
begin its series with it. 

The original edition is in one fair sized oc- 
tavo. The present, as just stated, is to be in 
two small quartos, the first of which is pub- 
lished; and when it is stated that it is from the 
press of Mr. Joel Munsell of Albany, uniform 
with his Historieal Series, nothing more need 
be said for its mechanical execution. - The edi- 
torship of the work was committed to Mr. 
Whitmore. 

The Society or Club consists of one hundred 
members; its list is now full, R. T. 


Errata.—Vol. xii, p. 387, col. 2, for 1663 
read 1683, p. 388 for Campbell read Armstrong. 
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